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To Remember 
These Things 


Short Short Story by MILTON WHITE * 


LL of a sudden we were seniors. 

Luke Conners and I stood in the 
second-floor corridor of Webster High 
looking out of a window at the street. 
The drone of classes in session ac- 
cented the quiet in the halls and made 
us feel isolated, as if we were intrud- 
ers. 

Luke said, “It’s funny, isn’t it, 
Johnny?” and I wanted to say that it 
sure was funny, but no words would 
come. Finally I said to Luke, “Maybe 
we should have taken longer down at 
the printers, We shouldn’t have hurried 
it". 

He and I had been given the morn- 
ing off from classes to check up at the 
printers on the yearbook and the com- 
mencement invitations, which were 
due the next day. 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Seventeen. Copyright 1947 by Milton 
White. 


Ilustrated by Charles Beck 


When Luke didn’t say anything, I 
added, “It seems crazy to come back 
just for Ejisenberg’s class.” I tried to 
sound disgusted, but deep inside I 
knew that didn’t do much good. When 
we had been down on Main Street 
we'd somehow been anxious about 
getting back to Webster and we both 
knew it. 

Luke scratched his chin with his 
thumb and looked up at the ceiling 
wryly, the way Mr. Eisenberg did in 
class. “At pius Aeneas .. .” he said, 
“Aneas was still pious, in spite of the 
didoes he cut .. . ah .. .” Here the 
class usually laughed. 

I laughed now, remembering. I said 
to Luke, “You should have drawn 
Eisenberg leaning back in his chair and 
saying that.” 

Luke had drawn a caricature for 
the yearbook showing our Latin teach- 
er Eisenberg in a toga, with a scroll 


pe the same again 
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in one hand and his famous black 
gradebook in the other. 

Luke shrugged. We were silent 
again. Then I said, “Well, anyway, it'll 
be our last class in Webster High.” 

Luke said, “It’s our last class, all 
right. Good-by, Webster High.” 

“Yeah,” I said, I stared out of the 
window at the traffic going by the 
school. “It sure will seem funny.” 

Luke nodded. 

I] said, “Being out in the world, I 
mean.” I kept staring at the traffic, 
which seemed to be moving so swiftly 
and sure of itself. “I don’t think I'll 
like it.” I wanted to see just how Luke 
would take that. His usually impish- 
looking Irish face was serious, so I 
knew I could tell him what I was 
thinking. I said quietly, “In a way it 
scares me. Does it you, too?” 

Luke nodded again, without speak- 
ing. Then the bell rang and classes 
began to spill out into the corridors to 
change rooms. Luke and I became part 
of the general commotion. 

For some reason we laughed and 
talked louder than we really needed to 
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and we carried some of the commotion 
from the corridor into the classroom. 
Not that there wasn’t commotion there 
already. Mary Truhill was trying to 
collect Latin books from the class. “Mr. 
Eisenberg told me to,” she said. When 
some of the fellows pretended they 
wouldn’t be parted from their books, 
she called “Come on, now. He 
said to.” 

Pete Evans strolled up and down 
the rows holding a black notebook in 
front of him the way Eisenberg did, 
and he said in a deep voice, “Ah... 
Miss Truhill, you can start . . .” Then 
he said, “All right, that’s enough. . . 
ah, next, Mr. Miller...” and he 
nodded at me. 

It was all kind of wild. But in a way 
it was sad, too, at least to me. I had 
the feeling that everyone was carrying 
on because we knew it was the last 
time we would have a class together 
and we wanted to forget the fact. 

Stewie Johnson picked up his Latin 
book and kissed it. It went sailing 
through the air toward Ejisenberg’s 
desk. Mary Truhill tried to catch it. 
I yelled, “Hey!” when I saw what was 
going to happen. 


out, 


i. WAS too late. The book hit Mr. 
Eisenberg’s inkwell and a second later 
Mary Truhill was standing there look- 
ing at her splattered dress. The noise 
died down to an “Ohhh . . .” and then 
there was a silence. 

Mr. Eisenberg was at the door, just 
looking. He didn’t say a word. Pete 
Evans melted into a seat in the back 
row and Stewie Johnson half rose, as 
if to go up and help Mary. But that 
was as far as he got. 

Eisenberg moved forward. He put 
his books on one corner of the desk, 
and he said to Mary, “You'd better go 
downstairs and see if you can do any- 
thing about your dress.” It was so quiet 
in the room that vou could sort of hear 
Mary gulping back her tears. Eisenberg 
closed the door after her. He was a 
bald man and he wore steel-rimmed 
glasses, and now his face was pale. 
I'd seen Pa look like that when he 
caught me lying about something bad. 
It had occurred to me before, lots of 
times, that Eisenberg spoke and acted 
like he ought to be someone’s father. 
He had the kind of seriousness that 
made you respect him and even laugh 
at his dry jokes. 

When he spoke now he never raised 
his voice. He said to us, “We'll finish 
collecting books. When I call your 
name, put your book on Mr. Miller's 
desk.” His hand came down on my 
desk and his fingers were steady, like 
his voice. 


In less than ten minutes we went 
through the business of collecting the 
books, Eisenberg was the only teacher 
in Webster High who called us by our 
last names. I had always gotten a kick 
out of being called Mr. Miller by him. 
Maybe that had something to do with 
the way I reacted now. Something in- 
side me kept telling me that in a way 
everything that had happened was all 
my fault. I got red when Ejisenberg’s 
eyes met mine and I bent over my 
desk and pretended to be rubbing out 
some ink that had spotted it. 

The next day, during rehearsals for 
commencement, we talked about noth- 
ing else except the spilled inkwell. It 
made me wonder what we would have 
talked about if it hadn’t been for Mr. 
Eisenberg. 

There was one other funny thing. 
The other grades still had a week of 
school and they were attending classes 
as usual, Whenever the bell rang for 
a change in classes, a lot of us seniors 
in the assembly hall would turn to- 
ward the doors and listen to the 
muffled noise of the other kids laugh- 
ing and hurrying to the next class- 
room. Someone behind me said, “I’m 
glad I'm not part of the mob any 
more,” and someone else said, “Yeah. 
Me, too.” But I myself was thinking 
of the hundreds of times I'd laughed 
and hurried my way through those 
corridors and I could almost smell the 
scuffed wooden floors and see them, 
worn and dusty. 

By two o'clock we were in our home 
rooms again. There was an air of final- 
ity about everything that was happen- 
ing and I kept telling myself as I did 
things that this would be the last 
time. Then we got our report cards 
and it was all over. 

I was glad that Luke and I had 
to pass out the class yearbooks. I liked 
the rush of laughter and excitement 
and the business of checking off fa- 
miliar names. By the time we got 
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through, classes were over for the rest 
of the school. In the corridors, though, 
you could tell the seniors by the way 
they hung around in groups, thumb- 
ing over the yearbooks, looking up 
their own names and pictures, and 
laughing over the class prophecy. 

The group of fellows that Luke and 
I joined were laughing over the cari- 
cature of Eisenberg. One of them 
turned to Eisenberg’s photograph that 
was in the front of the book with 
photographs of the other faculty mem- 
bers. Then he turned back to the cari- 
cature and said, “He looks better in 
the cartoon than he does in his real 
picture,” and everyone laughed as if 
he had said something awfully funny. 

I said quickly to the others, “You 
know what? Someone ought to get him 
to sign it under the caricature.” 

Hearing the fellows laugh made me 
feel better and I said, “You know 
what? I'll do it.” I nodded and said, 
“Tl go up to his room right now.” 

The fellows told me they'd wait 
right there for me. It was going to be 
some joke, all right. 

I went up the stairway that faced 
Eisenberg’s room, His decor was closed. 
I hesitated and then I knocked and 
went in. 


Ma. EISENBERG was. standing 
alone by the window, looking outside. 
He turned and said, “Come in, Miller,” 
and his voice was quiet and friendly. 
He had never addressed me before like 
that, by just my last name. I liked the 
way he said it. 

I said, “Well . . .” and then I blurt- 
ed, “I just came up to say good-by.” 
I clutched the yearbook. My finger was 
marking the place that had Mr. Eisen- 
berg’s caricature. I held out the book. 
“I wanted to get your autograph, too. 
For my yearbook.” 

Eisenberg took the book and _ sat 
down on the corner of his desk. The 
book flipped open at the page my 
finger had marked and there was the 
caricature staring at us. I couldn’t tell 
if Eisenberg had noticed, because I 
couldn't get myself to look directly at 
him. After a moment I heard him ask, 
“How does it feel to be leaving high 
school, Miller?” 

I just shook my head and shrugged. 
He said, “I can remember how I felt 
when I left high school, and that was 
a long time ago.” 

I looked at him for an instant and 
saw a strange smile on his face. Maybe 
he was smiling at the surprise in my 
face because I had never before 
thought of Eisenberg as having been 
young and in high school like me. 

He said, “I remember that at the 
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time I just didn’t want to leave high 
school. When I was graduating I think 
I was scared more than anything else. 
Does that sound odd to you, Miller?” 

I nodded because I thought he ex- 
pected me to. The room became quiet 
except for the street noises. For a sec- 
ond a speck of dust glinted like a 
diamond in the sunlight coming in the 
window. The room smelled of chalk, 
blackboard, and wooden desks and I 
could smell all that, even if I wasn’t 
even conscious of breathing. I found 
myself staring at the silly caricature 
of Eisenberg in the yearbook. 

Then I saw Eisenberg move the 
book toward him. He said, “Well .. .” 
and he sat at the desk and dipped a 
pen in ink. “Where did you want me 
to sign this, Miller?” he asked. He 
flipped through some pages, still hold- 
ing the place where the book had 
opened. He pointed to the caricature. 
“This is a silly thing,” he said. His 
voice wasn’t angry; it was just stating 
a fact—but I was startled because I 
had just been thinking the caricature 
did look silly. 

I felt my face get red and I fumbled 
pages of the yearbook myself, turning 
toward the front of the book. I said, 
“Under the photograph of yourself. 
That would be the best place to sign.” 

Eisenberg hesitated for a mement 
and then he began to write, but I 
didn’t look at what he was putting 
down. Finally he said, “All right, Mil- 
ler,” and he held out the book. 

“Thanks, Mr. Eisenberg,” I said. 

Eisenberg held out his hand and I 
shook it and turned to leave. I mum- 
bled, “Thanks,” again and then “Good- 
by.” Eisenberg said, “Good luck.” 

Out in the hall I stopped. My knees 
were weak. I opened the book to 
Eisenberg’s picture. He had signed his 
name and written in Latin, Haec et 
olim meminisse juvabit. . . . And in 
the future it will be pleasant to re- 
member these things. . . . 

I thought of the fellows waiting be- 
low for me. All at once I didn’t want 
to hear the kids laughing. I walked 
down the corridor to the front stair- 
way and I smelled the scuffed wooden 
floors and I saw how worn they were. 

Then I pushed open the front door 
of Webster High and stood there alone 
on the top step. Behind me the heavy 
glass door clicked shut. Inside me it 
seemed that something clicked shut 
with it. 

The afternoon sunshine was warm. 
I pressed the yearbook tightly in my 
hand and remembered what Eisenberg 
had written. Somehow as I walked 
down the steps and away from Web- 
ster High, I felt that I would never 
be a kid again. 
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My Adventures in 
o- 


“MyTOW SAY ‘but’,” suggested my 
English teacher. 

“Bat,” I said. 

“And now say ‘bat’.” 

“Bat,” I repeated firmly. 

“And now ‘bet’.” 

“Bat.” 

“And now the last word, ‘butt’.” 

“Bat,” I uttered, proud of my prog- 
ress. 

“Very good,” said my teacher with 
the expression of a gentleman who is 
going to commit suicide. “Very good 
indeed. Next time we shall try again.” 

The next time I mad= other discov- 
eries, recognizing practically no differ- 
ence in pronouncing ladder, leather, 
leader, later, latter, letter, larder, and 
lather. 

“Perhaps you can pronounce ‘broth- 
er’,” pleaded the poor man. 

“Lather,” I said. 

My teacher spent half an hour in 
overtime with me, dealing with all 
sorts of lathers and larders. When he 
had finished, his forehead was wet, his 
hands were shaky, and his eyes wild. 
He did not say this time “Very good.” 
It was the last I saw of that teacher. 

This was the kind of trouble I met 
when I reached England from Poland 
in 1940. I was given command of a 
Polish squadron in the RAF, and I 
studied intensely the English language 
and literature. 

But my hair stood on end when I 
tried to understand and pronounce hill, 
heel, heal, he'll, and two sorts of hail. 

One week end I spent at the country 
house of English friends. They were 
charming people and I enjoyed staying 
with them. Before leaving I bowed 
graciously. “Thank you very much for 
your hostility,” I said. 

They looked ghastly surprised. I 
thought they had received some bad 
news before I bade them good-by. Later 
when I came across the word “hospital- 
ity” in the dictionary, I saw again in 
my fancy very vividly my friends gath- 
ered before the entrance looking 
shocked at me. Even their dogs were 
dumbfounded. 

One nice old lady I met in a train 


Basic 
English 


By STEVE LASZKIEWICZ 


asked me if I knew of a place where 
one could get really decent food. 

“Of course,” I said. “The Bluebell 
where I am staying has good food.” 

“What a charming name!” remarked 
the old lady animatedly. “It sounds 
very nice. I like bluebells. By the way, 
what do they serve for luncheons usu- 
ally?” 

“Two days ago they served delicious 
stewed rat,” I said. 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed, her 
voice trembling. “Are you not mis- 
taken?” 

“Not at all. I myself like rats very 
much.” 

“I still think you are making some 
mistake,” she iaaintained. “Do you 
know what a rat is?” 

“Sure,” I said. “It’s an animal, small- 
er than a cat, and has four legs.” 

“Yes,” she said, faintly. 

“. . . Lovely sleek fur.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“... And long whiskers.” 

That evening at The Bluebell | 
waited in vain for the nice old lady to 
arrive. I was sure that I had given her 
the proper address. 

Next day during lunch I picked up 
the menu card and had no difficulty in 
reading, “Stewed Rabbit.” I snatched 
my dictionary, then shivered from hor- 
ror. 

That night I had a dream. My teach- 
er, a melancholy expression in his eyes, 
was holding a rabbit. In his other hand 
the philologist gripped firmly the basic 
English dictionary. 

“We call it in English a rat,” he an- 
nounced slyly. “A rat.” He lifted the 
animal, so one could see it distinctly. 
“Say ‘rat’,” he asked me with a leer. 

“Bat,” I said. 

“Very good, excellent.” He was nod- 
ding his head. The rabbit kicked vigor- 
ously. 

When I came to Canada in 1948, I 
hoped my knowledge of basic English 
would help me lots. It did not. One al- 
ways has to begin from the beginning. 


Reprinted by permission from Maclean’s. 
Copyright 1954 by Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Company, Limited. 





They were just three restless boys . . . until what started 


as a big joke was suddenly an awful reality 


Short Story by LESLIE WALLER 


Illustrated by Charles Beck 


HEY wouldn't electrocute somebody my age, Jerry 
thought. I’m still a minor—or am I? He lay flat on his 
back, staring at the dark bedroom ceiling and waiting. Out- 
side, the gray sky had darkened into black although it 
was only seven in the evening. Jerry could hear faint noises 
from the dining room downstairs: the clink of cup against 
saucer, his brother Buzzy’s crazy birdlike laugh, the deep 
boom of his father’s voice. 

In a moment he heard Buzzy's laugh again, joined this 
time by his sister Emily’s pleasant, ladylike tinkle. What're 
they laughing at? Jerry wondered nervously. What's the 
joke? Me, probably. Some big old joke. You could die laugh- 
ing. 

He grimaced and turned on his side, looking at the faint 
line of light under his closed door. You got the electric 
chair, he decided, for first-degree murder.: But what was 
it for second-degree? Or for manslaughter? A life sentence, 
probably. 

He sighed heavily and felt suddenly, strangely, at peace 
with himself. “We find the defendant guilty as charged,” 
the jury foreman said. 

The judge’s gavel knocked twice. “I sentence you to life 
imprisonment and may God have mercy on your—” 

No, that was for a death sentence. 

I won't get that, Jerry told himself now. I'll get stuck 
away in prison somewhere. It won't be so bad. Three 
crummy old meals a day and I'll work in the machine shop— 
model prisoner, with time off for good behavior. “In view of 
your excellent record, it is the decision of this board that 
you be released from prison to—” 

Oh, no. Suddenly Jerry sat up on the edge of the bed. 
Not that, he thought. Just leave me alone. The food’s no 
good, but at least you know where you are. At Jeast you 
know what’s going to happen tomorrow and next week and 
next year. In prison nothing’s mixed up; everything’s sure. 
That's good enough for me. 

He got up off the bed and switched on the lamp over his 


Reprinted by permission from Collier’s. Copyright, 1954, by the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 


desk. The sudden glow made his eyes hurt for a moment 
as he looked aimlessly at the litter there. Text books half 
covered the abandoned automobile magneto he and Cory 
had found in the city dump. 

When was that, Jerry wondered—last week? Yesterday? 
Nothing he had done before this evening, before an hour 
ago, seemed real. It all belonged to a sad and nervous dream 
life that had happened before tonight, before he and Cory 
had opened the door to old Devlin’s cigar store. But what 
had happened after that was too real. 

Buzzy’s staccato laugh echoed in Jerry’s ears and he 
blinked as if slapped. What were they laughing about? 

He picked up the magneto and remembered that Cory 
and he had planned to take out the permanent magnets in 
it. You could have a lot of fun with magnets. Almost sadly, 
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he laid the magneto back on the desk. That’s all over, he 
decided, all done with. He leafed idly through one of the 
comic books: Rats of the Underworld. 

He sighed and sat down on the edge of his bed, trying 
to get interested in the first.story. Slowly, he ran his fingers 
through his crew-cut hair, back and forth, back and forth. 
After a moment he let the comic book fall to the floor and 
was lying on his back again, staring at the blank ceiling, 
warily, tensely, waiting again. 

Downstairs, Buzzy laughed much louder and Jerry’s 
mother’s voice sounded sharp. “Stop that,” she said. “Jerry's 
not feeling well.” 

Oh, brother, Jerry thought, you can say that again. He 
heard himself sigh again, heavily, as though his lungs 
couldn’t get enough oxygen out of the air he breathed. 
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He closed his eyes and wondered how long it would be 
before they came and got him. 

It was funny: He couldn’t remember a day when he 
hadn't felt like this—tensed-up, expectant, jumpy, never sure 
what would happen next. Well, this was the last of those 
days, he thought. After this, there’d be no more waiting; 
after this, jail. 

How fast everything happened. They had been in old 
Devlin’s cigar store not more than a minute, maybe less, 
and in that minute the whole world had died and been 
born again, differently. What, Jerry asked himself, if I hadn’t 
met Cory and Harold this afternoon? What if we hadn't 
taken that ride? What if pigs had wings? 

The funny part was that none of them had seen it coming. 
In the movies and the comic books there was always some 





guy who could see it coming: “I tell 
you, Ed, if you pull a caper like this 
you'll swing for it.” But that wasn’t how 
it happened in real life, was it? What 
had happened was awfully real. 

He suddenly felt a little chilly in his 
white T-shirt and jeans, but he couldn’t 
seem to muster the strength to get up 
and put on his jacket or close the win- 
dow. He felt as if he were lying at the 
bottom of the ocean, gasping, held 
down by tons of inky water. 

Easy, he told himself. It'll all be over 
in a little while. They'll come for you. 
Then the trial, the sentence and jail— 
and you can start breathing again. 

He closed his eyes, trying to see him- 
self at peace, finally, in prison. Instead 
he saw himself, with painful clarity, 
going into the drugstore this afternoon 
and heading for the booth where Cory 
and Harold sat. 

“Arise, varlet!” Cory told Harold. “A 
noble knight approacheth.” 

They got up and salaamed vigorously 
three times, Harold upsetting his glass 
of water. Jerry put on a dead-pan ex- 
pression, the bored aristocrat. “Be cool, 
men,” he said. “I’m a pretty democratic 
sort of guy. Just call me Bill.” 

“Hiya, Bill,” Cory said, equally dead 
pan. “Seen anything of Jerry?” 

“That square,” Jerry said, “was last 
seen astride a winded pinto, making 
tracks for the pass.” He sat down be- 
side Harold, who was mopping up 
spilled water with a paper napkin. 

With a flourish, Cory handed Jerry 
a bow] of sugar cubes. “Be my guest,” 
he said pleasantly. 

“Listen, Jerry,” Harold said, “what'd 
vou get in the geometry quiz?” 

“Ninety-one.” 

Harold looked disheartened. “Seven- 
ty-seven for me.” 

“You crumbs ordered yet?” Jerry 
isked. 

Cory shook his head and said, “We 
were waiting for you.” He handed 
Jerry the menu. “What strikes your 
fancy, old man?” 

Jerry frowned. “They do a quite de- 
cent black-and-white soda here,” he 
said. “Domestic, of course, but of a 
good vintage year.” 

“The steward informed me,” Cory 
confided, “that they’ve—” 

“All right,” the waitress cut in, 
“what'll it be?” 

Jerry looked straight ahead. “Three 
black-and-white sodas, madam,” he 
said in a prim voice. When she had 
left, the boys burst into laughter. 

Harold unfolded another paper nap- 
kin and carefully sponged off the last 
drops of water. “What’s with you?” 
Jerry asked. 

“Just neat.” 

Jerry looked incredulously at Cory. 


“Are you this guy’s keeper, Mac?” 

“If you want to know,” Harold said 
then, carefully stuffing the damp napkin 
into Jerry's pocket, “I’m getting in prac- 
tice for swabbing barracks floors.” 

“Huh?” Jerry pulled out the napkin 
and solicitously placed it in Harold’s 
pocket. 

“I got my draft call,” Harold said 
flatly. In the silence that followed, he 
took the napkin out of his pocket and 
let it fall to the floor. 


Nove of them said anything. When 
the waitress brought their sodas they 
picked up their spoons and began eat- 
ing slowly. Jerry watched the brown- 
colored liquid rise slowly in his straw, 
hover for a moment as he held his 
breath, and then drop back down into 
the glass as he took his mouth away. 
Well, he thought, well. He hadn't 
known Harold as long as he’d known 
Cory, of course. But still and all—and 
Harold was only a few months older 
than they were. That meant— 

He shifted restlessly and began suck- 
ing up the soda. Then with his spoon 
he attacked the ice cream almost sav- 
agely. In a moment the glass was 
empty. It’s like I never had any soda at 
all, Jerry thought, like she brought me 
an empty glass. 

He pushed the glass away with an 
irritable gesture. He had the feeling 








that he ought to be on the move, that 
he was wasting his time waiting here 
looking at an empty glass. A lot was 
happening in the world and he was 
missing it. Something had to be hap- 
pening somewhere, because nothing at 
all was happening here—just the same 
old waiting. 

“Awful dead joint,” Cory said abrupt- 
ly. “Let’s blow.” 

“Yeah,” Harold agreed. “Let’s hit the 
road.” 

“Yeah,” Jerry heard himself add, al- 
most mechanically, “let’s make with the 
heel and toe.” 

Outside, the winter sun was bright. 
The three of them stood for a moment, 
trying to decide where to go. Jerry 
looked into the plate-glass window of 
old man Devlin’s cigar store and saw 
three versions of himself standing there 
in jackets and narrow-hipped jeans. 
The triple illusion was almost perfect, 
he noticed, except that Cory’s jacket 
was blue, his own was red, and Harold 
wore an old faded-green Army field 
jacket of his brother’s. 

Getting in training, Jerry thought. 
Man, it gave you the jumps: Harold 
now, me and Cory next. But how soon? 
And where to? Doing what? 

“Awright, you guys,” Cory growled 
in his Humphrey Bogart voice, “let’s 
get a move on. Let’s have a little action, 
see?” 


“Yeah,” Jerry said, grateful for the 
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interruption. “A little action.” He 
thought for a moment. “Let’s go up to 
my joint and take the magnets out 
of that old—” 

Harold made a face. “That’s action?” 
he said. 

They stood there, unable to make 
up their minds, and again Jerry felt 
the same overpowering desire to be 
on the move. “Where’s your heap, 
Cory?” 

“My what?” Cory asked in an of- 
fended voice. “Are you referring to 
my internal-combustion machine?” 

“Let’s ride out to the crossroads,” 
Harold suggested. 

“Nothing doing there.” 

“How do you know?” Harold in- 
sisted. “Anyway, what’s doing here?” 

They got the hot rod out of Cory’s 
father’s garage, moving stealthily be- 
cause they had been forbidden to use 
the car for a month. Cory’s father had 
made that clear after last Saturday 
night, Jerry recalled, when the right- 
rear wheel had spun off the axle as 
they were coming back from the Soph 
Hop with their dates. “It’s only the 
cotter pin, Pop,” Cory had pleaded. 
‘QNo,” his father had said grimly, “it’s 
the nut that holds the wheel.” 


. made a pained face as he re- 
membered the corny joke. They pushed 
the car out of the garage and around 
the corner onto Walnut Street, where 
there was a slight downgrade. Climbing 
in, they let the car coast for two more 
blocks until they were out of earshot 
of Cory’s house. Then Cory turned the 
switch, shifted into high and let the 
clutch out. The car bucked violently 
as the motor caught. 

“Awright, you guys,” Cory said, re- 
verting to the Humphrey Bogart voice, 
“a clean getaway, see?” He glanced be- 
hind him. “Hey, Lefty,” he barked, “is 
that black sedan follering us?” 

“Cripes, boss,” Jerry said, making his 
voice quaver with fright, “it’s the 
johns.” 

“Hey!” Harold cried, “you nearly hit 
that dog.” 

“Whut dawg, pahdnuh?” Jerry asked. 
“That thar li’) ole varmint ovuh yonduh 
theah, pahdnuh?” ' 

Cory stared suspiciously at him. 
“Ain’t you the new schoolmarm?” he 
drawled. 

“Smile when you say that, stranguh.” 

“This town,” Cory announced in a 
tight voice, “ain’t big enough for both 
of us—effen y’ know whut I mean.” 

“Boy,” Harold said thoughtfully, “you 
ain’t kidding. This town—” 

A kind of pall seemed to settle over 
them then. Jerry felt his shoulders 
squeezed between Cory’s, on the left, 
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and Harold’s, on the right. It gave 
him a peculiarly constricted feeling, as 
if he were in a trap of some kind, or 
as if he were trying to push through a 
doorway that was always too narrow 
for him. It was a familiar feeling. I 
ought to be used to it by now, he 
thought. 

The car shuddered wildly as it tore 
along the road. Harold’s body stiffened. 
“Whatsamatta, solja?” Jerry asked in a 
gruff, top sergeant’s voice. “No guts?” 

“Don’t chicken out, Joe,” Cory said 
grimly. “This is the big push. At zero- 
zero-zero-two we move up behind a 
mortar barrage.” 

“Yeah,” Harold said nervously, trying 
to grin. “Okay, Sarge, okay.” 

“Get in there, Joe,” Cory ordered. 
“Give it all y’got, boy.” 

The old car trembled as it roared 
along the highway. But after a few 
moments Jerry felt the sudden burst of 
excitement dwindle inside him. “Where 
are we going?” he asked them. 

“The crossroads.” 

“What for?” 

“T don’t know,” Cory said. “It’s Har- 
old’s crummy old idea.” 

“What for, Harold? What’s happen- 
ing there?” 

Harold shrugged. “How should I 
know?” he said. 

“What’s happening anywhere?” Jerry 
asked suddenly, his voice high. 

“Okay,” Harold asked somberly 
“What?” 

“Nothing!” Jerry cried. “Nothing but 
sitting around waiting.” 

“I'm not waiting any more,” 
reminded him. 

“T'll tell you what’s happening,” Cory 
said. “We're running out of gas, that’s 
what’s happening.” Without warning, 
he stamped on the brake and sent the 
three of them banging against the wind- 
shield as he turned the car off the road 
and stopped it beside a filling-station 
pump. An attendant came out of the 
shack and eyed them sourly. 

“Fill ’er up, my good man,” Cory 
said airily. “Your finest imported pet- 
rol.” 

“You got any money?” the attendant 
asked. 

The three of them reached into their 
pockets and porled the last of their odd 
change. “We have,” Cory said. “Old 
man, give us ninety-five cents’ worth of 
gasoline. There’s a good fellow.” 

Waiting now while the gasoline 
pump whirred, Jerry began to feel rest- 
less again, hemmed in. The front seat 
of the car was cramped and, he knew 
from experience, the milk crate that 
served as a back seat was uncomfort- 
able. It didn’t make any difference, he 
decided. They weren’t going anywhere 
anyway. 


Harold 
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He shoved himself up onto the back 
of the seat and eased himself over until 
he was sitting on the crate in back. 
“Keep y’motor running, Lefty,” he told 
Cory. 

“Yeah,” Cory growled. “Now, listen 
here, you guys. What I say goes, see?” 
He turned to the waiting attendant 
and dropped the money, coin by coin, 
into his hand. Then he gunned the 
engine until its roar was deafening. “So 
long, sucker!” he yelled, turning back 
onto the highway. The three of them 
laughed uproariously. 

“You're headed back to town,” Har- 
old said. 

“Maybe I am and maybe I ain't, 
see?” Cory said. “What's it to yuh?” 

“We sure knocked over that filling 
station neat, boss,” Jerry said. 

“A clean caper,” Cory agreed. “You 
guys stick with me, see?” 

“You know something,” Harold said, 
“we could have, as easy as not.” 

“Sure,” Jerry agreed. “Lonely road, 
three guys to one. A cinch.” 

“Happens all the time,” Cory said. 
“What does it take?” 


H AROLD began to tap his fingers 
on the outside of the door nearest him, 
beating out a peculiar tattoo. “The 
main job,” he said, “is planning. There 
was this story I read once where they 
had one of the guys phone the store so 
the owner’d be in back. Then the other 
guys moved in and cleaned out the till.” 

“What does it take?” Cory repeated 
his question. “Any square could do it.” 

“Squares,” Jerry said _ scornfully, 
“wouldn't think of doing it.” 

“That's true.” Cory began to toot his 
horn in time with Harold’s drumming 
tattoo, catching the offbeats. 

Jerry was watching Harold’s shoul- 
ders jerk forward and back, his head 
nodding to the rhythm. Jerry started 
to slap the flat of his hand on the milk 
crate under him. “Yeah,” he said, “yeah, 
yeah. Go. Go, go.” 

“Going to the Army,” Cory chanted, 
“going to the Army now. Yes, yes, I’m 
going to the Army, going to the Army 
now.” 

“Wow!” Jerry shouted. “I’m going in 
the Army, going in the Army. I said.” 
Harold, his lips pursed, was imitating 
a trumpet. “Man, I’m going in the 
Army, going in the Army, I said. Yes, 
I'm going in the Army and I hope they 
kill me dead.” 

“Hey!” Cory yelled. “Cool, 
cool.” 

They were driving fast down a tree- 
lined street on the outskirts of town. 
It was getting dark; Jerry saw that 
people were turning their porch lights 
on. He felt the crazy jive words die in 


man, 
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his throat, and his hand stopped drum- 
ming on the rough wood of the milk 
crate. He heard Harold’s trumpet fade 
slowly away. Only Cory went on, beep- 
ing the horn erratically as he swung 
down a side street, turned another 
corner and brought the car to a screech- 
ing stop beside a flashing traffic light. 
“Where to?” he asked then. 

For a moment nobody answered. 
Jerry shifted nervously on his crate. 
“Man, this is the deadest town in all 
the forty-eight,” he said finally. 

“And Hawaii,” Cory reminded him. 

“Somewhere,” Jerry said, “somehow, 
somebody is doing something. Some- 
thing’s happening. I know it is—it’s 
got to be. We aren't the last people 
left on earth, are we?” 

“I'm afraid so,” Cory said in a deep 
voice. “After the plutonium reactor by- 
passed the fortistan, we reached a 
critical mass and imploded the trans- 
verse foithboinder. The rest was _his- 
tory, and I alone lived to tell the tale. 
My name is—” He stopped short and 
clutched his heart. “Agh! My heart! 
It’s turning into platinum-iridium!” 

“I thought we were going to the 
crossroads,” Harold persisted. 

“Be cool,” Jerry told him. “This 
man is dying.” 

“I'm sinking fast,” 
“Tell Little Nell the 
ranch is hidden in the—” 

“Are we going to‘sit here all night?” 
Harold cGemanded. “Let’s do some- 
thing.” 

“Yeah,” Cory agreed, suddenly sit- 
ting up straight. “Let’s hold up old man 
Devlin.” 

“Right,” Jerry snapped. “Lefty,” he 
said to Harold, “you call him up, see? 
Whilst he’s on the phone, Slats and 
me will rifle the till. The rest is his- 
tory.” 

“Listen,” Harold said heavily, “I’m 
tired of chewing the rag. I’m due for 
my physical Monday. In the neantime, 
I'd like a little action.” 

The three of them were silent for 
a moment. Then Cory sighed. “You talk 
like you were the only guy in the 
world getting drafted,” he said. 


Cory gasped. 
deed to the 


lt DIDN'T seem real, any of it, until 
they stopped around the corner from 
the drugstore. Lying on his back now, 
staring at the ceiling, Jerry realized 
that it had still been a big joke up 
to that point. 

They'd parked the car, with the 
motor running, two doors down from 
Devlin’s. When they saw Harold go 
into the drugstore telephone booth, 
they stood just out of old man Devlin’s 
sight. He sat behind the cash register, 
puffing on that crummy old pipe of his, 


looking at nothing the way he’d done 
ever since they could remember. Then 
they heard the telephone ring. Old man 
Devlin grunted as he got to his feet 
and padded slowly back into the rear 
of the store. 

Cory opened the door and the two 
of them slipped inside. They got be- 
hind the counter, both of them, and 
pressed the “no-sale” key, wincing at 
the bell’s chime as the cash drawer 
sprang open. In the back room they 
could hear the old man talking on 
the telephone: “. . . no, we ain’t got 
none, son. We don’t even carry that 
brand.” 

Cory scooped out the money. He 
swept the bills into his hand and then 
started to grab out the half dollars 
and quarters, his fingers trembling. 

“...matter of fact, I never heard 
of it,” old man Devlin was saying. 
“You sure there’s a brand like that?” 

“Hurry up!” Jerry whispered. “He’s 
getting suspicious of Harold.” 

“.. . must be a joke,” Devlin said 
irritably. “Stop wasting my time.” He 
hung up. 

Lying on the bed in his room now, 
Jerry felt perspiration start out all over 
him as he remembered that terrible 
moment when old man Devlin had 
hung up the telephone. His footsteps 
had sounded like those of a giant. They 
had the cash in their hands when 
Devlin saw them. “Hey!” he’d cried. 

Damp with fear now, Jerry twisted 
sideways on his bed, seeing again the 
look of horrified surprise.on old man 
Devlin’s. grayish face. Devlir had 
caught Jerry’s sleeve, and pulled and 
then grasped both his arms. Jerry had 
yanked away, but he was unable to 
free himself. They had gone down 
with a hard thud, rolling over each 
other. Suddenly old man Devlin’s grasp 
had loosened, and Jerry had scrambled 
to his feet, shocked. 

Old man Devlin lay on the floor 
clutching his chest, his eyes rolling 
back into his head. Then he was still. 
“He’s dead!” Cory screamed. Faster 
than either of them could think, the 
coins and bills spilled out onto the 
floor. A half dollar rolled up against 
the old man’s face. 

They were running. The car was 
moving. Harold jumped on the run- 
ning board. Cory gunned the car down 
the street, around a corner, down an- 
other street and finally, slowly, to the 
top of Walnut Street. They cut off 
the engine and coasted down the hill 
until, braking slightly, Cory steered the 
car silently into the garage. They got 
out of the car without speaking and 
went home. 

The family had been waiting dinner, 
but Jerry had pretended to be sick. 


Pretended, he thought now—that’s a 
laugh. 

He sat on the edge of his bed and 
stared somberly at the magneto on his 
desk. At that moment outside the 
house, he heard a car pull up and a 
door slam. There were heavy footsteps 
along the walk, then dull hollow ones 
across the porch. The front doorbell 
rang. 

Jerry felt his muscles tense. His 
heart was pounding. He heard his 
father’s voice and then another man’s, 
but he couldn't distinguish the words 
until his father, vaguely angry, said: 

“He’s my son, why?” 

The tight, breathless feeling in 
Jerry's throat began to ease up. The 
waiting’s over, he thought. The rest is 
simple. It happens every day-—trial, 
sentence, jail. From here on in, every- 
thing is by the book. Everything laid 
out cold and sure the rest of my life. 

Downstairs there was silence. Then 
Jerry heard his mother’s voice. “No,” 
she said. Just the one word, like a 
groan. 

He could hear footsteps on the stairs. 
Hurry it up, he begged silently. An- 
other day of this waiting and I'll blow 
my cork. = 


Phs bedroom door opened and he 
saw his father standing there with a 
peculiar frown on his face, as though 
he had just seen something happen that 
couldn’t happen. Tough on him, Jerry 
realized suddenly. Tough on Mom. 
But what wasn't tough these days? 

A short, stocky man pushed into the 
room, his square face immobile. his 
pale eyes steady as he gazed at Jerry. 
“You still have the same clothes on,” 
he said. “How come you didn’t change 
into something else?” 

Jerry wet his lips. “Can we go now?” 
he said. 

The man continued to gaze at him. 
“Cool customer,” he remarked. “Every- 
body sees the movies nowadays, I 
guess. Yes, we can go now.” 

“Mr. Hagen,” Jerry’s father said 
tonelessly, “are you sure there isn’t 
some—” 

“Ask the boy.” 

“Jerry, he says you—” 
voice faltered and stopped 

“Old man Devlin,” Jerry said, nod- 
ding. “Sure.” 

No one spoke for a long moment. 
The man eyed Jerry with a kind of 
unbelieving look. Like Dad did, Jerry 
noticed. What was so hard to believe? 

“How old are you?” the man asked 
then. 

“Eighteen—almost.” 

The man frowned. He _ glanced 
about him, saw the magneto on his 


His father’s 
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holding down a full-time job in public 
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“I got the idea for The Restless 
Ones,” he tells us, “from a small news- 
paper story in the New York Times, 
buried back in the paper, reporting 
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ological groups concerned with young 
people. The report stated several 
things: (1) That the rise in juvenile 
delinquency was among teen-agers in 
the fairly well-off middle classes and 
(2) these young people did not commit 
crimes for the money thus gained, but 
to satisfy something sick within them 
or within the milieu from which they 
came. 
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desk, and then picked up one of the 
comic books. “Rats of the Underworld,” 
he read in a flat voice. 

Downstairs, the dining-room table 
was deserted as Jerry walked toward 
the front door. The last mile, he 
thought wryly. Gingerbread with lemon 
icing and a big pitcher of milk sat 
untouched on the table. The food 
would be different in jail, wouldn't it? 

“On the way downtown,” the man 
said, “you can tell me all about the 
other boy.” 

Oh, no, Jerry told himself firmly. 


Rat on Cory? Let them find out their - 


own way. 

With wide eyes, Buzzy and Emily 
watched Jerry as he went to the front 
door. Buzzy looked eager, as though 
he were watching television, but he 
seemed afraid to look directly into 
Jerry’s eyes. His mother, seated on the 
edge of the sofa, looked at him too 
directly, her eyes wet with sorrow, 
her face drawn. 

The man nudged Jerry. “Okay, lad,” 
he said, “the excitement’s over for to- 
night.” He glanced at Jerry’s mother, 
his eyes narrowing. “It wasn’t the 
money he needed—just the excitement.” 

“What—” His mother. stopped and 
took a breath. “What will they do to 
him?” she said. 

The man shrugged. “That’s up to 
Mr. Devlin, ma’am.” 

Jerry felt cold. His throat felt thick 
and there was that same queer breath- 
lessness again. “Mr. Devlin?” he heard 
himself ask. “But he—he’s dead.” 

The man shook his head. “Slight 
heart attack, not too bad. He identified 
you. 
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“But he—” 

“He probably won't press the charge, 
seeing you left the money there.” 

Jerry felt as if his chest would burst. 
“You mean he isn’t dead?” 

The man looked at him queerly, 
frowning. “Let’s go,” he said. He 
opened the door and motioned Jerry 
outside. 

“Tc 


like to come along, Hagen,” 
Jerry’s father said. “I'll follow you in 
my car.” 

Jerry and the man walked down 
the sidewalk to the waiting car. The 
sky overhead was dark and cloudless, 
the air biting. Jerry’s lungs hurt from 


the effort of breathing. Man, he 
thought, all this for nothing, all for 
nothing. Old man Devlin saw Cory too 
—but nobody saw Harold. He’s out of 
it, anyway. No more waiting for him. 

Sitting in the front seat of the car, 
Jerry had a sudden vision of rescue, 
the last-minute surge of excitement 
that would save him, save Cory, save 
them all. Bombers at twenty thousand 
feet, he thought. Zero minus four, 
minus three, minus two, minus one. 
Release! The queer-shaped bombs 
tumbled end over end as they hurtled 
downward through the darkness. . . . 

“What—” Jerry began and _ then 
stopped. He swallowed hard. “What'll 
you book me on?” 

“I don’t book anybody,” the man 
said as he started the engine. “I’m 
a juvenile officer.” 

“But I thought—” 

“You thought you were old enough 
to rate a cop.” The man smiled bitterly. 
“Tll bet you'd be happier if I were 
hauling you off to jail.” 
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Startled that the man had guessed 
what was in his mind, Jerry said noth 
ing. But what does he know about it? 
he asked himself. 

“Instead,” the man went on, “you've 
got to keep on living in the world 
you're in. A big disappointment.” 

“Well,” Jerry burst out, “wouldn't 
I be better off in jail?” 

The man drove in silence for a few 
moments. Finally he said, “That's a 
typical attitude—for a minor.” 

“Don’t call me that.” 

The man turned onto the main thor- 
oughfare that led into the business 
district. “A minor can’t take responsi- 
bility,” he said. “That’s the difference 
between an adult and you.” 

“I'm old enough,” Jerry retorted. He 
could feel a confused anger churning 
around inside him. “But how can any- 
body stand it, waiting around like this? 
Always waiting. Hung up on a hook.” 

“That’s what life is, kid.” 

“Hanging on a hook?” 

“Waiting,” the man said softly. “You 
make a decision and wait. You stick 
to it and wait. You wait to take the 
rap for it. That’s responsibility. A minor 
wouldn’t know.” 

“Like fun I wouldn't!” 

“No,” the man insisted, “all vou want 
is to hide behind bars. If you were an 
adult, you could take it.” 

“I can take it,” Jerry said, almost 
doggedly. 

“No,” the man said. “You obviously 
can’t take the responsibility of a man’s 
life. You don’t even see how lucky you 
are that Mr. Devlin’: alive.” 

Jerry sat huddled against the seat 
cushions, feeling cold and alone and 
wondering why all of a sudden the man 
was making sense. How does he know? 
he asked himself. 

“Well?” the man asked. “Aren’t you 
glad he’s alive?” 

“IT... .” Jerry held his breath and 
closed his eyes tight, fighting the 
sudden sickness he felt. Then, abruptly, 
the sobs he had been holding back 
surged up, and he was crying. 

“Yes!” he said. “Of course I'm glad! 
I didn’t want to kill him. We were just 
riding around—it was something to 
do—” He broke off, sobbing. The neon 
signs blurred and misted before his 
eyes. Ashamed, he wiped his wet face 
with the back of his hand. 

The street around them. was lively 
and bright with cars and lights, people 
walking, windows brilliant with color. 
The man was silent for a long time. 
“Sometimes,” he said then, “it’s good 
to cry.” 

“It’s kid stuff,” Jerry said. 

“No,” the man replied. “Not any 
more it isn’t. Not when you've grown 
up. 
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Not all the perfume in Woolworth’s 


could give her the “fatal fascination” 
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Cornelia Otis Skinner is a celebrated 
actress and a well-known author. But 
she suspects that when she was a teen- 
ager no one—at least no one in her 
family—would have dared to predict 
how she would “turn out.” In_ this 
amusing excerpt from her book Family 
Circle she tells why. 


Y MOTHER once remarked that 

all girls between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen should be chlo- 
roformed.To this drastic proposition my 
father countered no, that it was their 
parents who should be granted such 
sweet oblivion. They spoke with the bit- 
terness of first-hand experience, for I 
was extremely awful. 

I have already mentioned my at- 
tempts to look twenty-one. To that op- 
timistic endeavor, I added the further 
one of turning myself into a vamp.* 
My aim was to be as suave as Clara 
Kimball Young,**® as lovely as Dolores, 
and as wicked as Theda Bara. 

It was an ambitious project. There 
were considerable stumbling blocks, 
not the least of which was the question 
of clothes. What I dreamed of wearing 
were the sort of things in Harper's 
Bazaar, hobble-skirted evening gowns 


°A siren; flirt. 

°°Clara Young was an actress in the days 
of the silent movies; Dolores was a dancer; 
Theda Bara was a stage and screen actress. 


| Wanted to Be 


By CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 
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with rhinestone shoulder straps, and 
ostrich-feather fans. What I actually 
wore was the regulation school Peter 
Thompson uniform—middy blouse with 
a sailor tie and anchor-embroidered 
licky, tailored skirt vith a jaunty nau- 
tical lacing down the center of the back. 

I did my best to augment this firm 


foundation with accessories of a nature > 


I regarded as “slinky,” long black 
Woolworth earrings, an immense ring 
of imitation jade on my forefinger. 
Mother forbade either rouge or face 
powder, but I got around that in- 
junction by calcimining my nose with 
vanishing cream and Djer-Kiss talcum 
and rubbing my cheeks with a Roger 
and Gallet pomade stick, which tri- 
umph would sometimes be enhanced 
by a black court-plaster “beauty spot” 
coquettishly concealing one of my 
adolescent own. 


“Slinky” 


My middy tie reeked of Mary Gar- 
den perfume, my posture was a willowy 
debutante slouch, and my languid 
smile a dazzling glory of the innumer- 
able bands on my teeth. One evening 
at home, many years later, Father, 
nudged by some irrelevant prompting 


Reprinted by permission from Family 
Circle by Cornelia Otis Skinner, published 
by Houghton Mifflin Co. Copyright 1948 
hy Cornelia Skinner Blodget. 
































a Siren 


Illustrated by William Hogarth 


of memory, suddenly put down his 
paper and remarked: “Daughter, when 
you were in your ‘teens you were the 
worst looking freak that ever was!” 

In those distant and trying days, 
however, he had _ stoically refrained 
from comment. Not so Mother, who 
was in a chronic state of despair over 
me. She protested sometimes with 
anger, sometimes with ridicule, and not 
infrequently with tears. Nearly ever) 
day she told me I looked absurd an’ 
awful, to which harsh truth I stub- 
bornly reiterated that she just didn't 
understand, although deep down in- 
side I had the uncomfortable feeling 
that she was right. 

I suppose it was in part a coltish 
gesture of defiance. Mother, who was 
little, beautiful, and dainty, had hopes 
of molding me in the same exquisite 
pattern. It wouldn’t work, and I knew 
it. I had no idea what my own pattern 
was, but I rebelled at the idea of be- 
coming a grotesque imitation of Mother. 

I would be mysteriously feline. And 
my activities outside of school were 
in exotic accord. I lolled on the cushion 
of my window seat reading. I wrung 
from the Steinway somber renderings of 
Less Than the Dust and Tosti’s Good- 
bye. I also wrote verse, some of which 
actually made the Delineator and the 
Literary Digest. 

Mother did her best to divert me 
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into more wholesome pursuits. She was 
in the pleasant throes of a feverish 
enthusiasm for gardening, and she 
urged me to help her in the tending 
of our modest beds. But I was inter- 
ested only in languidly cutting an oc- 
casional rose, crimson, of course, to 
pin in my hair. It’s a wonder I didn’t 
carry it Carmen-like in my teeth. 

When our red Japanese poppies 
were in bloom, I kept a single one on 
my bureau in a long-necked black vase, 
a horticultural arrangement which was, 
I decided, symbolic of my soul. I made 
the mistake of confiding this symbol- 
ism to Mother. To my wounded amaze- 
ment, she burst out out laughing, not 
in her customary musical cascade of 
mirth, but in a series of wild hysterical 
shrieks. 

In regard to me, she was at her wits’ 
end. She appealed to Father. He, al- 
though he shared her opinion as to 
my awfulness, took a less despairing 
view of me, probably because -he 
didn’t have to see me so often. His 
advice was to leave me alone, I was 
going through a stage of desperate 
selfconsciousness and anything which 
might give me a grain of confidence 
should be endured, no matter how 
painful for the rest of the world. 


Two Frat Pins 


I was not any too happy myself. 
I knew that a lot was wrong with me. 
For one thing, I wanted terribly to 
have beaux. In those days a girl’s 
popularity was gauged by whether or 
not she wore a frat pin. [ wore two. 
One of them I had found on the edge 
of the sidewalk. I had no idea what 
fraternity it represented, but I in- 
vented some Greek letters to fit it, 
along with a pretty fable concerning 
the handsome halfback who had asked 
me to wear it. 

The other was a legitimate trophy 
which was thrust hastily into my hand 
by a lanky youth who went to Penn 
State, belonged to the debating so- 
ciety, and wore rubbers. I didn’t like 
him very much; but as no one had ever 
offered me a frat pin, I was in no 
position to be choosy. 

Now and then some kindly Phila- 
delphia lady, who thought it a great 
pity that lovely Mrs. Skinner should 
have such an eccentric daughter, 
would magnanimously extend an in- 
vitation to one of the junior dances in 
town—gracious gestures to which Moth- 
er responded with happy appreciation. 
I hated them; I hated the ladies who 
asked me to them; and I hated the 
clothes I had to wear. 

Mother, when it came to my emerg- 
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ence into the world of the élite, refused 
to let me do so looking like an illus- 
tration for Three Weeks. She stripped 
me of my Woolworth earrings and 
scrubbed the talcum off my nose. In- 
stead of the rhinestones and _ slinky 
evening gown of my dreams, I was 
obliged to wear my one and only “party 
dress,” a demure little garment based 
on a Butterick pattern and run up at 
home by our visiting seamstress. It 
was of pink flowered silk and had short 
puffed sleeves. I loathed it. 

I went alone to these dreaded festiv- 
ities. I'd take the suburban local into 
Philadelphia and walk with leaden 
steps to the respectable hall where 
Miss Somebody’s Saturday Evenings 
were held. 

I knew nobody and nobody made 
any effort to know nie. The Philadelphia 
lads were interested only in the smart 
little fluffs—past mistresses at that 
special form of siren technique known 
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as a “line.” I had no line. I tried des- 
perately to copy those of the charmers 
around me. I even jotted down phrases 
in a comp book at home and studied 
up on such spellbinders as “My! But 
you're big and strong!” the male come 
back to which was, according to for- 
mula, “But oh, so gentle!” Only I 
never received the comeback. 

I did my best. I voiced. the opinion 
that the girls with the snappy lines 
were just so many scalp collectors, and 
who wanted to be a prom trotter, any- 
way, when, after all, still waters ran 
deep. Such  blandishments merely 
scared the wits out of my partner, 
who would steer me up and down the 
stag line, distress-signaling his pals, 
who carefully avoided his eye. Con 
versation would dwindle to remarks 
about the dance floor, or what a 
“delish” tune Poor Butterfly was, and 
finally peter out. 

Sometimes a compassionate chaperon 
would ease the situation by bringing 
up another victim, and sometimes | 
myself would break it off by inventing 
a pretext for dashing away to the 
ladies’ room, where, under the ap- 
praising eye of the check girl, I'd stall 
for as long as I dared, fussing with my 
dress. Cowering there amid the rabbit- 
lined coats and Liberty capes, my 
cheeks less bright from Roger and 
Gallet pomade than from deep humili- 
ation, I'd try to pull myself up by my 
slipper straps. Just wait, I'd tell myself, 
some day they'd see, just wait—some 
day Id be an actress, and then, oh, 
boy! the way Id break the hearts of 
these proud Philadelphians! 

I became an actress. The breakine 
of the heart of a Philadelphian, proud 
or otherwise, is yet ahead of me. 
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Japanese theatre makes its first bow in the U.S. 
with an ancient and spectacular art 


wi 
DANCERS 


THE JAPANESE word for “dance” is the 
same as the word for “drama.” The traditional 
Japanese theatre performs dance-dramas, set 
to music. On these pages we present scenes 
from such dances by the first Kabuki troupe 
ever to visit this country. 

In traditional Kabuki theatre the musicians 
sit on the stage itself. Very often a singing 
narrator chants the poem which tells the 
story of the dance. Between numbers stage 

Photos Courtesy Omnibus and Ford Foundation. assistants, dressed in black as if they were 
The Odori dance tells the story of the origin of Kabuki: in 1603 a not visible, change scenery in full view. 
lovely shrine-dancer and a warrior are said to have fallen in love; they Each Kabuki dancer has a long family 
blended their different styles of dancing to form a great new theatre. tradition of dancing. Today only male danc- 


ers may perform in Japan’s Grand Kabuki 
Theatre. The troupe now touring this coun- 
try was formed by Azuma IV, daughter of 
two great Japanese dancers. 


The Dance of the Spider (Tsuchigumo) is one of the 
most famous Kabuki selections. It tells the story of a war- 
rior who falls asleep and dreams that a monster spider 
appears in the costume of a priest. The spider throws his 
web (above) and threatens to spread his evil spell over 
all of Japan. But the warrior wakens, follows the spider 
to his cave (see spider in cave, left) and saves Japan. 
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Azuma IV, daughter 
of two great danc- 
ers, directs troupe. 


The Lion Dance (Shakkyo) features the feat of 
twirling the long, colorful lion’s mane (see lion, 
right); it is said that one break in the rhythm may 
snap the dancer’s neck. The musicians chant this 
story: “Like butterflies sporting with flowers, the 
lions, father and cub, dance and play, chasing one 
another. The father kicks his beloved son from the 
cliff-top to test his valor—such is his paternal love 
(below). The cub must climb back, not once, but 
many times. The father crouches atop the cliff and 
looks down. The sight of the father reflected in 
the stream below gives encouragement to the cub 
as he falters. He jumps up and climbs the cliff 
again.” Both lion and cub rejoice and dance merrily. 
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By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


A Writer’s Noteboo 


[Sixty-one years ago—at the age of 
19—-W. Somerset Maugham made the 
first entry in his private notebook. 
Year by year, as he matured, traveled, 
met people, saw the world change, he 
continued to write down his observa- 
tions. Many of these notes were turned 
into stories, novels, or plays. The ex- 
cerpts on these pages are plots for short 
stories that were never expanded into 
actual stories. In some cases the author 
gives the reasons why he didn’t pub- 
lish them.] 


1938. A week or two ago someone 
related an incident to me with the sug- 
gestion that I should write a story on it, 
and since then I have been thinking it 
over. I don’t see what to do. The inci- 
dent is as follows: 

Two young fellows were working on 
a tea plantation in the hills and the mail 
had to be fetched from a good way off 
so that they only got it at rather long 
intervals. One of the young fellows, let 
us call him A., used to get a lot of letters 

Reprinted by permission of Doubleday 
and Co., Inc., from A Writer’s Notebook, 
by W. Somerset Maugham. Copyright, 
1949, by W, Somerset Maugham. 


Plots of unwritten stories from 


by every mail, ten or twelve and some- 
times more, but the other, B., never got 
one. He used to watch A. enviously as 
he took his bundle and started to read. 
He hankered to have a letter, just one 
letter, and one day, when they were ex- 
pecting the mail, he said to A.: “Look 
here, you always have a packet of let- 
ters and I never get any. I'll give you 
five pounds if you'll let me have one of 
yours.” “Right-ho,” said A., and when 
the mail came in he handed B. his let- 
ters and said to him: “Take whichever 
you like.” B. gave him a five-pound 
note, looked over the letters, chose one 
and returned the rest. 

In the evening, after dinner, A. asked 
casually: “By the way, what was that 
letter about?” “I’m not going to. tell 
you,” said B. A., somewhat taken aback, 
said: “Well, who was it from?” “That's 
my business,” answered B. They had a 
bit of an argument, but B. stood on his 
rights and refused to say anything about 
the letter that he had bought. 

A. began to fret, and as the weeks 


a great writer's journal 


went »y he did all he could to persuade 
B. to let him see the letter. P. continued 
to refuse, At length A., anxious, worried, 
curious, felt he couldn’t bear it any 
longer, so he went to B. and said: “Look 
here, here’s your five pounds, let me 
have my letter back again.” “Not on 
your life,” said B. “I bought and paid 
for it, it’s my letter and I’m not going to 
give it up.” 

That’s all. I suppose if I belonged to 
the modern school of story writers, | 
should write it just as it is and leave it. 
It goes against the grain with me. | 
want a story to have form, and I don't 
see how you can give it that unless you 
can bring it to a conclusion that leaves 
no legitimate room for questioning. Bui 
even if you could bring yourself to leave 
the reader up in the air, you don’t want 
to leave yourself up in the air with him. 


1933. They’re both dead now. They 
were brothers. One was a painter and 
the other a doctor. The painter was con- 
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vinced that he had genius. He was arro- 
gant, irascible and vain, and he despised 
his brother as a Philistine and a senti- 
mentalist. But he earned practically 
nothing and would have starved except 
tor the money his brother gave him. 

The strange thing was that though 
bearish and uncouth in manner and ap- 
pearance he painted pretty-pretty pic- 
tures. Now and then he managed to 
have an exhibition and always sold a 
couple of canvases. Never more. 

At last the doctor grew conscious of 
the fact that his brother wasn’t a genius 
after all, but only a second-rate painter. 
It was hard for him after all the sacri- 
fices he’d made. He kept his discovery 
to himself. 

Then the doctor died, leaving all he 
had to his brother. The painter found 
in the doctor’s house all the pictures he 
had sold to unknown buyers for twenty- 
five years. At first he couldn’t under- 
stand. After thinking it over he hit upon 
the explanation: the cunning fellow had 
wished to make a good investment. 


1916. The engineer told me about Ah 
Fons. He started life in Hawaii as a 
coolie, became a cook, bought land, im- 
ported Chinese labor, and in the end 
became rich. He married a Portuguese 
half-caste and had a large family. They 
were brought up as Americans and he 
felt himself a stranger among them. He 
had a deep contempt for Western civili- 
zation. He thought of the wife of his 
youth in China and the life of the sea- 
port in which he lived then. One day he 
called his family together and told them 
he was going to leave them. He disap- 
peared into mystery. 

There is the making of a story here, 
but I never wrote it because I discov- 
ered that Jack London had already done 
so. Oa er 

1933. London, The barber. He got his 
job when he was sixteen. He was then 
a well-grown boy big enough to pass for 
the eighteen which he said he was, with 
a mop of curly fair hair the luxuriance 
of which had encouraged him to enter 
his trade. He was fond of reading 
poetry, and on Sundays—in those days 
a barber worked six’ days a week—he 
made pilgrimages to the various places 
which were connected with the poets 
he was at the time interested in. 

He visited Chalfont St. Giles while he 
was reading Paradise Lost; he had seen 
the birthplace of Keats and the house 
in which Coleridge had lived; he went 
to Stoke Poges and wandered in the 
churchyard which had suggested Gray’s 
Elegy. He had a delightful and naive 
enthusiasm. All his spare money he 
spent on books. He had his midday 
meal at an A.B.C. [inexpensive restau- 
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rant] and while he ate his scone and 
butter and drank a glass of milk he 
thumbed a precious volume. 

It was at an A.B.C. that he first saw 
the young lady who afterwards became 
his wife. She worked in a dressmaker’s 
shop in Dover Street. Then he had a 
son. While he was courting her his wife 
had admired him because he was so 
well-read, but when they were married 
it made her impatient to see him con- 
stantly poring over a book. When he got 
back from his work and they had eaten 
their supper she wanted him to take her 
out for a walk or go to the pictures. 

They had been married for seven or 
eight years when the war broke out. He 
enlisted, and by the influence of one of 
the men whom he‘had shaved habitu- 
ally was sent out to Russia ‘with ar- 
mored cars. He was away for the dura- 
tion of the war. The end of it found 
him in Rumania. 

At last he came back and returned to 
his job. He was a young man still. He 
was thirty-three. The prospect of cut- 
ting hair and shaving chins for the rest 
of his life dismayed him, but he did not 
know what else to do. That was all he 
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knew, how to shave chins and cut hair. 

His wife thought he ought to be 
thankful to have a good job to come 
back to. He did not get on so well with 
her as he had done before he went 
away. She thought him crotchety and 
fanciful. He was impatient because she 
was so well satisfied with the life she 
led. 

He saw that he would never escape 
from the necessity of earning a decent 
living so that he could support her and 
the boy. The boy was ten now. He be- 
gan to loathe his customers. I asked him 
if he still read. He shook his head. 
“What's the good?” he said. “It'll never 
get me anywhere.” “It'll take you out of 
yourself,” I replied. “Perhaps it will. But 
I’ve always got to come back.” 

He had only one thing left, the de- 
termination to give his son the freedom 
that was denied to himself. He was 
beaten, he had no longer any hope; but 
savagely, vindictively, he looked for- 
ward to his son revenging him vicari- 
ously for the loss of his own illusions. 

When his son grew up he went into 
the hairdressing business, but for ladies, 
because it pays better. 





About the Author 


Last January W. Somerset 
Maugham celebrated his 80th birth- 
day. Tributes to the great British 
story-teller poured in from all parts 
of the world. 

Maugham was born in 1874. Both 
his parents were dead by the time 
he was ten and he was sent to live 
with a clergyman uncle. “At eight- 
een, Maugham writes in his book 
The Summing Up, “I had very de- 
cided views about my future. I felt 
myself a man and I had a great 
eagerness to enter at once upon life. 
I felt that there was not a moment 
to waste. My uncle had always 
hoped that I would go into the 
church, though he should have 
known that, stammering as I did, 
no profession could have been more 
unsuitable. . . . It was decided that 
I should become a doctor. 

“The medical profession did not 
interest me. I was an unsatisfactory 
student. All my spare time I spent 
reading and writing. I read enor- 
mously. I filled notebooks with ideas 
for stories and plays, scraps of 
dialogue and reflections. . . .” 

Once Maugham had completed 
his study of medicine, he abandoned 
the profession and wrote his first 


novel, Liza of Lambeth. For nearly 
ten years his talent went unappre- 
ciated. Then in J907 his play Lady 
Frederick became a smash hit in 
London. 

A few years later he rewrote a 
novel he had completed when he 
was 24. Published under the title 
Of Human Bondage, it established 
Maugham solidly as a story teller. 

Where does an author find ideas 
for as many works as Maugham has 
written? Observation is the answer, 
as shown from the excerpts from the 
notebook on this page. Maugham 
answers the question in the intro- 
duction to the film Quartet, which 
was based on four of his stories: “In 
one way and another, I have used 
in my writings pretty well every- 
thing that has happened to me in 
the course of my life. Sometimes an 
experience of my own has provided 
me with an idea and all J have had 
to do is to invent the incidents to 
illustrate it; more often I have taken 
persons I know, either slightly or 
intimately, and used them as the 
foundation for characters of my own 
invention. To tell you the truth, fact 
and fiction are so intermingled in 
my work that now, looking back, I 
can hardly distinguish one from the 
other.” 
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Spring is the circus—and the circus is spring! 


THE CIRCUS CATS 
By Kenneth Oliver 


The circus is in town today. 

I care not for the high trapeze, 

The tumbling clowns, the elephants, 
The ladies with equestrian ease. 


Lion and leopard, cougar and lynx 
Pass in their pacing cement-hewn trees; 
Restless in motion and restless at rest, 
Never to leap—yet never to cease. 


The circus is in town today. 

While clowns do calculated flips 

And dogs and monkeys leap and play, 
The big cats oll for trainers’ whips. 


They kneel before an upheld chair, 
Leap through a ring of orange flame— 
While every graceful action says: 

“We yield, but are not tame—” 


The circus, with performing beasts 
And laughing clowns, appears to say, 
“Man rules the earth and all is well.” 
— The cats pace, day by restless day. 


Reprinted by permission from the Pacific Spectator. 


STEP RIGHT UP! 


Spangles and bangles and pink cotton candy, 
Lions and tigers and sleek big cats 

Following right after the acrobats 

Flying and twisting and flipping and gliding. 
Ponies prancing and pawing and dancing, 
Clowns tumbling and fumbling and bumbling, 
The elephants jumbly, heavy and rumbling— 
“Step this way, the show’s dandy; 

Only six bits, keep ’em handy!” 

THE Epirors 


By Carl Sandburg 


Jugglers keep six bottles in the air. 

Club swingers toss up six and eight. 

The knife-throwers miss each other’s ears by a hair and 
the steel quivers in the target wood, 

The trapeze battlers do a back-and-forth high in the air 
with a girl’s feet and ankles upside down. 

So they earn a living—till they miss once, twice, even 
three times. 

So they live on hate and love as gypsies live in satin skins 
and shiny eyes. 

In their graves do the elbows jostle once in a blue moon— 
and wriggle to throw a kiss answering a dreamed-of 
applause? 

Do the bones repeat: It’s a good act—we got a good 
WE ce F 


Reprinted by permission from Complete Poems of Carl Sand- 
burg, published by Harcourt, Brace. Copyright 1922 by Har- 
court, Brace, and Co. 


THE MAN ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE 


By George Leybourne 


He would fly through the air 
With the greatest of ease, 

This daring young man 

On the flying trapeze; 

His movements were graceful, 

All girls he could please, 

And my love he purloined away. 
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Focus on Reading 


To Remember These Things (p. 3) 


l. Quick Quiz 


Check the events that took place during Johnny’s last 
two days at Webster High School. Write X opposite those 
which did not. Count 4 for each. Total: 40. 


. Johnny and Luke went to the printers to check on 
the yearbook and the commencement invitations. 

. Mary Truhill collected books from Mr. Eisenberg’s 
class. 

3. Mr. Eisenberg threw an inkwell at Mary Truhill. 

. Stewie Johnson threw his Latin book into the air— 
hitting an inkwell which spilled on Mary’s dress. 

. Johnny and Luke passed out the school yearbooks. 

. Johnny accepted his own dare to get Mr. Eisenberg 
to sign his caricature in the yearbook. 

. Mr. Eisenberg told Johnny that when he had gradu- 
ated from high school, he had felt scared. 

. Mr. Eisenberg wrote a funny comment under his 
caricature in Johnny's yearbook. 

. Mr. Eisenberg wrote a Latin quotation under his 
photograph in Johnny’s yearbook. 

__10. Johnny realized that he was sad about leaving high 
school, because it marked the close of one chapter 
of his life—a chapter that he would remember with 
affection and gratitude. 


My score 
il. What Do You Think? 


What did Johnny realize that he would miss about 
Webster High School? For what reasons did he and Luke 
feel a bit scared as they thought of graduating? In what 
way did Eisenberg’s comment in Johnny’s yearbook .sum 
up for Johnny the meaning of his high school experience? 
In what ways did Mr. Eisenberg himself represent the 
values that Johnny had derived from high school? Do you 
think that you will be sorry to leave high school when the 
time comes to graduate? If so, for what reasons? What 
things do you think you will especially remember about 
your high school days after you have graduated? (Certain 
teachers—like Mr. Eisenberg? School friends? Classroom 
occurrences—like the spilled inkwell in Mr. Eisenberg’s 
class? Sense impressions—such as the smell of chalk and 
wooden desks, a ray of sunlight coming through a class- 
room window, the sound of chatter in the corridors?) 
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Topics for Composition and Discussion 
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The Restless Ones (p. 6) 
1. Quick Quiz 


Leslie Waller says he wrote this story because he was 
disturbed by and interested in a report that many young 
people who commit crimes do so not “for the money thus 
gained, but to satisfy something sick within them or within 
the milieu from which they come.” “I tried to understand 
what that ‘something sick’ was,” says Mr. Waller. Check 
any of the statements below which this story seems to 
suggest as some of the things that cause young people like 
Jerry to get into trouble. Count 5 points for each statement 
you check. Total: 35. 


. Their thinking is too much influenced by the dis- 
torted concepts of adventure in comic books and in 
crime dramas on radio, TV, and in movies, ete. 

2. Adolescents are not old enough to know the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. 

3. The prospect of being drafted in the near future 
sometimes makes them feel that there’s “no use” in 
doing anything constructive with their time. 

. They have too much free time on their hands, and 
lack the resourcefulness and maturity to put this 
time to good use. 

>. They have a great deal of imagination, and a yearn 
ing for excitement which their day-by-day life does 
not seem to satisfy. 

}. Their parents are usually careless and irresponsible 
people who have neglected them. 

. They have not grown up to the point where they 
have accepted the fact that life is seldom a series otf 
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thrilling experiences—that much of life consists of 
patiently accepting and meeting responsibilities. 


My score 


ll. What Do You Think? 


Have you ever known young people like Jerry, Cory, 
and Harold? Do you think that the author’s picture of 
them is accurate? Do you agree with the author’s sugges- 
tions as to why boys like them sometimes become law- 
breakers? Can you think of other reasons, besides those 
that the author suggests, to explain such boys’ behavior? 
Do you think that girls, too, often suffer from the same 
“sickness” that these boys were suffering from? Is the 
boredom that these boys experienced a common com- 
plaint of teen-agers? Is such boredom usually the result 
of a wrong idea of what constitutes excitement? What 
legitimate kinds of excitement (in sports, hobbies, hostel 
trips, part-time or summer jobs, etc.) might actually have 
been open to the boys? 


The Man Who Liked Dickens (p. 26) 
1. Quick Quiz 


In the blank space after each of the statements below, 
write the name of the character whom the statement 
describes. (Characters: Barnabas, Henty, McMaster, Trad- 
dles, Mrs. Henty, Williams, Thompson, Smythe.) Count 5 
points for each. Total: 25. 


1. He tore a page from A Tale of Two Cities and stuck 
it inside his watch. 

2. His enforced reading of the works of Dickens had 
come to an end only when he was buried under a mahogany 
cross. 

3. In real life he was capable of extreme cruelty, but 
he was moved to tears by his pity for Oliver Twist. 

4. He was an Indian who did his master’s bidding and 
asked no questions. 

5. His willingness to take Henty’s message to the out- 
side world cost him his life. 














My score My total score 


(Perfect total score: 100) 


ll. What Do You Think? 


What is the source of suspense in this story? Which 
ending—the ending of the TV script or the ending of 
Waugh’s original story (p. 31)—do you think offers the 
more satisfying conclusion? Explain your answer. Which 
ending is the more realistic? The more ironic? Can you 
think of any conclusion different from either of these two 
which might have been used? (For example, could the 
ending have been purely comic—more tragic?) Why do you 
think that the adapter of the TV script decided to change 
the ending? (To make it a better story? To please the aver- 
age member of the audience? To make it more realistic?) 





. Opposite of “no.” 

. Veteran radio program 
now on TV is and 
Andy. 

. Divided into zones. 
—____it is a cue to start 
the film projector (used 
in TV). 

. Opposite of “inner.” 

. Newest development is 
_television. 

. Single unit. 

. Answer (abbrev.). 

. “I owe you.” 

. Insert a shoot in an- 
other tree. 

. Held on to. 

. Edward R. Murrow’s 
program: See Now. 


2. Exist. 
3. Mild, yellow Dutch 


cheese. 


3. Loose overblouse. 
29. “Skip to my_ , my 


darlin’. 
. Not against. 
. Large tank or tub. 


3. Small scale copy of a 


television set used to plan 
stage or camera move- 
ments, 

. Unwanted signal picked 
up by the TV receiver. 
. Calamitous. 


8. Inspirational TV __per- 


sonality: Bishop Fulton 


. Long ago. 
. Not even, 


. TV comedians Alan and 


Robert____. 


2. Go into. 
3. Television enables you to 


______as well as hear 
programs. 


. Parts of the circumfer- 


ence of a circle. 


5. Cow talk. 

3. Kukla, Fran and 

. One-masted vessel. 

. Entertaining and _infor- 


mative is Marlin Perkins’ 
aie 


. Popular name for Selec- 


tive Service system. 


3. Track worn into the 


ground by a wheel. 


3. New Testament 


(abbrev. ). 


9. Point a weapon at a 


target. 


. TV. master of  cere- 


monies____ Murray. 


2. Radio and TV favorites 


George and Gracie 


Allen. 


3. Shade tree. 
24. Favorite of kids every- 


where is Howdy 


. This refers to sound as 


opposed to video. 


26. Towards. 
. Covered with ivy. 
8. Protected by a cover. 
. Run away from. 
2. Two times five. 
. Make a mistake. 
. Word made famous by 


Red Buttons. 


* 
TV-Radio Rambles 
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e There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (*) all refer to radio or TV. Allow yourself 
4 points for each starred word (there are 16) and one point 
for each of the others, Add a bonus 4 points if you get all 
the starred words right. If you get all the words, plus the 
bonus, you should have a total score of 100. Answers are on 
page 19, but don’t look now. Wait until you have completed 
the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 
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Have Fun with Words 


Slow Motion 


The alarm clock rings, and it’s time to be “up and at em.” 
But how do you feel? Does the idea of facing a bright new 
day sometimes strike you as impossible? Does it ever seem 
as though you could never summon the strength to get out 
of bed? 

This month’s vocabulary words reflect the way you may 
feel on certain cold grey dawns. Each describes listless—or 
suspended—motion. Master these ten. words and you'll have 
ten different ways of saying, “Oh how I hate to get up in 
the morning!” 

I. Match the words in Column I with their correct defini- 
tions in Column II by placing the letter of the appropriate 
Column II definition opposite the number of the Column I 
word. Many of the words are similar in meaning. For this 
reason, parts of speech have been indicated to help you fit 
each word to the best definition. Count five points for each 
definition you place correctly. Total: 50. 


Column I Column II 


. torpid (adj.) 
(p. 34, col. 1) 

. stolid (adj.) 
(p. 37, col. 3) 

. benumbed (adj.) 
(p. 34, col. 3) 

. quiescent (adj.) 
(p. 36, col. 2) 

. stupor (noun) 
(p. 37, col. 3) 

. paralyzed (adj.) 
(p. 34, col. 3) 

. supine (adj.) 
(p. 37, col. 2) 

. apathetic (adj.) 
(p. 31, col. 2) 

. inflexibility (noun) 
(p. 35, col. 1) 

__10. languidly (adv.) 

(p. 23, col. 2) 


. motionless, quiet (adj.) 

. dazed condition (noun) 

. sluggish, in a state of torpor 
or suspended animation (adj.) 

. rigidity, quality of being un- 
bending (noun) 

. indifferent, not caring, in a 
state of apathy (adj.) 

. in a lazy, lackadaisical man- 
ner (adv.) 

. plodding, mechanical, stick- 
ing closely to routine (adj.) 

. in a state of numbness, un- 
able to experience sensation 
(adj.) 

. having lost the power of mo- 
tion (adj.) 

. lying on one’s back inactively 


(adj.) 


My score 


(Note: Each of these ten words appears in the page and 
column of this issue which is indicated in parentheses after 
the word. To make doubly sure you understand each word, 
look up the word in the issue and check the way in which it 


is used.) 


Put Words to Work 


II. First, correct any mistakes you have made in Section I. 
Then insert in the blank spaces in each of the following 
sentences the word from Column I which best fits the defi- 
nition given in parentheses at the end of the sentence. Count 
five points for each. Total: 50. 


1. Wilkins declined all invitations with imperturbable 
Ata ai "Clery . (firmness, stiffness) 


2. There is nothing I enjoy more than a lazy summer day 
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It’s Love! 


philologist. “In his other hand the philologist gripped 
firmly the Basic English dictionary.” My Adventures in 
Basic English (p. 5). 

He’s in love! Who? The teacher in this amusing essay. 
With what? With language—and the words that make up a 
language. And this love of words is one of the first require- 
ments for a philologist. 

The original meaning of the word philologist came directly 
from the two Greek words: 
philos (loving) and logos 
(letters, or literature). To- ~ eC A / é ZA, 
day the word has the more P cA F 
limited meaning of one who 4 7 G6. k 
studies the peoples of the 3 
world by studying the gram- 
mar, spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, etc., which they use in 
their languages. 

The “loving” meaning of 
philos is found in other Eng- 
lish words besides philolo- 
gist. A philosopher is a 
“lover of wisdom.” A philat- 
elist is a “lover of stamps.” 

Sometimes you will find the root philos at the end of an 
English word—as in bibliophile, “a lover of books.” 





MUAOUSUCGALOAANARGUUNALUALAS ENON) UMAR ALOU HAA ELUNE ERNLAAALA TOUS EAU AAAS ORAL PULTE 
spent ina position with a pitcher of 
lemonade close at hand. (stretched out, prone) 


3. My fingers seemed incapable 
of turning the key in the lock. (deadened, deprived of sense) 








4. No gust of wind disturbed the 
surface of the lake. (unmoving, at rest) 





5. Atwater’s automobile accident left the muscles in his 





right hand permanently ( physically 


unable to move) 
6. When the hunters found the hibernating bear, he was 


lying in a cave ina state. (unmoving, 


sluggish) 





7. After the speech had been going on for an hour, Her- 


kimer fell into a from which it was 
difficult to arouse him when the speech was over. (pro- 
nounced drowsiness) 





8. The attendant was so that they 
doubted that he would welcome any unusual proposals. 
(plodding, bound to routine) 





9. Leaning back in the canoe, Ellen 
trailed one finger in the water while Ernest paddled vigor- 
ously. (slowly, listlessly) 





10. Pete’s suggestion that they all go roller skating met 


with an. response. (indifferent) 





My score My total score 


Answers appear in Teacher Edition 





‘Composition Capers er 


What's wrong with the dog in this picture? A quick look 
should give you the answer. He doesn’t have a tail! And any 
self-respecting dog needs a tail. No wonder the pooch in the 
picture looks unhappy. 

A tail—even a little one—would change this dog’s whole 
outlook on life. 


A Tail for Your Tale 


A story without an ending would be like a dog without a 
tail. It wouldn’t do. There are three things that any story 
must have if it’s to be any kind of story at all—and these 
are a beginning, a middle, and an end. 

We've had a lot to say about “middles” in “Composition 
Capers.” The middle of the story holds the reader’s interest— 
through plot, suspense, character, details, etc. 

Last month we talked about beginnings, and various ways 
of drawing your reader into your story. Now we're ready for 
the “wind-up”—the conclusion of your story. 

The end of any story should be a climax. A “climax” need 
not be a whang-bang, crashing finale. The main thing is that 
a climax should complete the story. It should reward the 
reader’s interest and curiosity. 

Most story endings can be classified under three headings: 
(1) wrapping up the plot; (2) hitting the theme; (3) stating 
the moral. Let’s investigate each of these endings to find 
what they have to recommend them. 

1. Wrapping up the plot. This is the most direct and com- 
mon type of ending. It consists chiefly of telling the reader 
how the story situation ended, what finally happened to the 
characters, etc. You may, for example... 

... describe how everything came out. This is what the 
author does in our TV play, “The Man Who Liked Dickens” 
(p. 26). As we read this play, our sympathies are with the 
unlucky fellow who was kept a prisoner in the jungle. We 
wonder how he’s going to escape. The ending here makes 


“everything come out” happily—when the prisoner is rescued. 


... surprise the reader. An ending may surprise the reader 
by having things come out differently from what he expects. 
In Waugh’s original story of “The Man Who Liked Dickens,” 
the ending was more surprising than it is in the TV adapta- 
tion (p. 31). We are surprised—even shocked—to find that 
the prisoner is not rescued, as he has expected to be. 

... puzzle the reader. A story plot may be “wrapped up” 


in a puzzle. The writer presents two or more choices, and 
leaves it up to the reader to decide how the story would 
have ended. The classic “puzzle” ending is in Stockton’s 
story “The Lady or the Tiger?” Does the hero face death at 
the jaws of a tiger in order to be true to the girl he loves— 
or does he marry the princess and give up the other girl? 
The author asks the reader to decide. This is a “trick” ending, 
however, and it’s risky for beginners to use. The puzzle may 
intrigue the reader—but it may also simply irritate him. 

2. Hitting the theme. The interest of many stories is in 
atmosphere, character, or mood, rather than in the plot itself. 
In such stories the ending may serve to underline the main 
theme, or idea of the story. Often the plot will have been 
so simple as to require little “wrapping up.” “To Remember 
These Things” (p. 3) is such a story. When the boy enters 
the room to get the teacher’s autograph, we wonder how the 
meeting will turn out. The boy doesn’t get the signature as 
he had planned. But the important thing that happens is a 
change in his thinking. He suddenly sees the situation from 
a grown-up point of view. 

3. Making a point. Some stories are told with the express 
purpose of pointing up or proving a particular point. This 
ending need not be preachy. In the “The Restless Ones” 
(p. 6), for example, it is subtly drawn. The point that a 
young person becomes mature only when he learns how to 
use his time and freedom responsibly is made convincing in 
terms of a very human situation. 


Does It “Come Off’’? 

Of course, you may use any of these three types of endings 
and still end up with a conclusion that falls flat. But you'll be 
in less danger of making such a mistake if you keep the 
following three rules in mind: 

1. Be logical. When you do a problem in math; your an- 
swer is based on all the details stated in the original prob- 
lem. The answer is log’cal in terms of these details. The 
same should be true of a story, ending. The endii,g should 
be logical in terms of what you have told the reader about 
your characters and situations. For example, if your charac- 
ters escape from a desert island on a rubber raft, the reader 
should have been informed beforehand that this raft was 
available. 

2. Be realistic. Unless you are writing a straight fantasy, 
the reader should believe that actual human beings would 
behave as your characters behave in the end, that the final 
events could really have taken place. Endings that depend 
on the sudden appearance of a character not previously men- 
tioned—upon accident or coincidence—are likely to seem un- 
realistic. 

3. Be complete. Don’t leave loose ends dangling. If three 
characters have been intimately involved in the plot of the 
story, your ending should include all three. The ending 
would be incomplete if you were to tell how things worked 
out for two of the characters and simply fail to mention the 
third. 

If you observe these three rules, your story ending should 
“come off.” But does it? The best test is to find yourself a 
reader and have him tell you whether the ending of your 
story satisfies him. 
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BULLE LL 


By YOUNG WRITERS 


The Three-timer 


ATHY and I decided that we were 
going to live in Hollywood. She 
would be an actress; I would be her 
writer and director. Every Saturday 
night we would double-date Stewart 
Granger and—and—Stewart Granger. Of 
course, we would manage to alternate 
occasional evenings—in case we weren't 
booked too far ahead—with Johnny Wil- 
son, the Army Pfc who lived up the 
street. 

One day after school we discussed 
the latest movie we had seen. How 
simply terrific it would be to go on an 
African safari with Stewart Granger as 
our guide! 

The vacant lot across which we 
trudged toward home suddenly became 
an African desert. The school kids be- 
hind us assumed the forms of husky 
native bearers who chanted rhythmical- 
ly under the load of our supplies and 
equipment. Ahead—leading the way 
across trackless sands, through sunless 
jungles, over treeless plains—strode our 
handsome hero with his silver-tinged 
sideburns. Then our safari took us 
close by the oasis where Cathy lived. 

“Remember, movies Saturday!” Cathy 
cried as she skipped down the path. 

“Tll remember.” The misty African 
veldt suddenly materialized into a 
stretch of lawns spreading toward 
home. 

Halfway up the block between our 
houses, I crept into a little leafy alcove 
under Rileys’ hedge. It was so cool in 
there; concealing, tdo. I often slipped 
into this hideaway—sometimes to think, 
occasionally to pout, more often to 
dream. Occupying the most shadowy 
recess under the hedge leaves, I rested 
my chin on my knees and thought of 
Cathy and our wonderful safari. 

Shortly a shrill whistle pierced the 
warm autumn afternoon and roused me 
from my reveries. Cautiously I peeped 
out from under the leaves, half expect- 
ing to see Mr. Riley. Possibly he would 
be unhappy if he caught me sitting 
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under his hedge. However, the whistle 
wasn't Mr. Riley’s. With a sigh of relief 
I saw Johnny Wilson, Pfc, walking 
up the street with some packages under 
his arm. Crouched against the hedge, 
I watched his long legs go by and 
then darted from my hiding place. 

“Hi, Johnny!” I called to him. 

He wheeled. “Hello there, how’s my 
honey?” He always said that when he 
saw me, and I always blushed in re- 
turn. 

“Been shopping?” I asked, nodding 
toward his packages. 

“Yep, a few things for Mom; a 
bracelet for Betty.’ 

“Who's Betty—?” 

“You don’t know who Betty is?” 
beamed Johnny. 

“Oh-h-h-h-h!” I said. 

We walked up the street to my 
house. 


“>, 


Bye, Johnny.” 

“S'long,” he replied, and continued 
his tricky little whistle. 

Walking slowly into the house, I re- 
lived the African safari with a new 
guide—Johnny Wilson. 

On the way to school next morning 
I called for Cathy as usual. “Guess 
who- I saw last night?” I asked as we 
headed for the schoolhouse. 

“Who?” 

“Oh, nobody important. Just Johnny 
Wilson!” 

Cathy’s silence was a great let-down. 
Part way across the big lawn of her 
home, I repeated, “I said I saw Johnny 
Wilson last night!” 

“That’s nice,” she replied. 

Her lack of interest was astounding. 
With oppressive silence we walked 
across the front yard and clicked the 
garden gate behind us while I tried to 


“Chicken,” an opaque water color by Philip Van Brunt, Chaffey Union High School, 
Ontario, California, received a national award in the 1953 Scholastic Art Awards. 
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think of the right words to impress her. 

“When I saw Johnny last night—” I 
began determinedly. 

“Wish I had seen Johnny last night,” 
she interrupted with a sigh. 

“He’s a pretty nice guy.” I smiled. 

“Sure is,” Cathy agreed. 

We strolled down the block. I knew 
Cathy was overwhelmed with curiosity 
about me and Johnny; but she feigned 
nonchalance by chattering about this 
and that. 

Finally she blurted, “What did he 
say to you?” 

“Who?” I asked, trying to look sur- 
prised. 

“Johnny, of course! Silly!” 

“Oh, he said lots of things. Why?” 

“Just wondered.” 

We walked on silently. 

Finally I volunteered, “If you prom- 
ise not to tell a single person, I'll tell you 
what Johnny really said to me.” 

“What?” Cathy inquired eagerly. 

“Promise not to tell a single soul?” 

“Promise!” 

“Well—Johnny said that he has or- 
ders to go to a camp in California for 
a while; but when he gets back he’s 
going to—” Looking around furtively, in 
case someone might be listening, I con- 
tinued in a very low voice, “When he 
gets back he is going to ask me to—” 

“He—he can’t.” Cathy's eves were 
wide. 

“Why not?” I asked, and patted a 
long yawn. 

Cathy’s face was flushed. I thought 
she might be going to cry. 

“Why, why—that can’t be! Why, just 
last Sunday he promised he would go 
steady with me when he came home.’t 

I stopped dead still and stared at 
Cathy. : 

“Besides,” she sobbed, “it wouldn’t 
be nice for him to be engaged to you 
and go steady with me. And that Betty, 
whoever she is—” 

“Yes, whoever she is—” I echoed. 

“Oh-h-h-h that—that three-timer!” 

“Oh, quit that.” I was disgusted 
now. “Besides, too,” I reminded her, 
“if we tie ourselves down now we 
couldn't date Stewart Granger when 
we get to Hollywood.” 

“Gee, I hadn’t thought of that,” she 
said. “Perhaps it would be best if we 
both broke up with Johnny.” 

I agreed wholeheartedly with her. 

We covered the rest of the way to 
school in a pensive mood. 

At the school door Cathy paused 
thoughtfully. “Anyway I bet he’s older’n 
twenty-four or maybe twenty-five— 
maybe even twenty-six. Maybe that’s 
too old for us, being only nine.” 

“Yeh-h-h-h,” I agreed as the school 
bell rang. 

“See you at the movie, Saturday.” 

















Drawing by Jim Nelson, Lincoln (Nebr.) H. S., won honor, ‘53 Art Awards. 


SPRING—Two Poems 


Advent of Spring 


Over the carolling meadow, Spring 
Tripped and tossed her tangled hair 
In its green veil; we found her fair 

As dawn, or song. What did she bring 
As lovely as her scented mist? 

She has the magic in her toes 

To dance away the ancient snows; 
Where she has been, the earth she kissed 
To resurrect the daffodils 

Within the folds of greening hills. 

In love with life, we laugh and sing, 
For Spring is youth, and we are Spring. 


Primavera 


Dance with this demented dervish wind in pure abandon 
Whirl with a swishing transparent skirt 
Brushing the astounded trees. 


Plunge into effervescent sunlight 
Surface buoyant with the bubbles of your underwater laughter. 


Drink from a fluted jonquil cup a cool draught of April; 
Lightheaded with laughter 
Stand in a shower of snowdrops. 


Tumble onto a cumulus pillow 

Sigh a breeze and expire 

Crazed as the brilliant sub-surface of a lacquered vase 
With the tang of blue air 

The exuberance of flight 

And the perennial] intoxication of the spring. 


By Elizabeth Bromme Rowley 
Louisville (Ky.) Collegiate School 
Teacher, Mrs. James Mo: 2 
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FORE!—or How to Play Golf 


AST summer I became rightful own- 
er of a set of golf clubs bequeathed 
me by my father. He had gone around 
the course in ten over par and had 
therefore graduated to a new set. (Be- 
fore I continue, let me warn you not to 
be fooled by the title of this selection. 
Four is the number of strokes I general- 
ly need to place my ball in the cup 
after it has finally come to rest on the 
green.) 

So much for introduction. Let us get 
down to business. Assuming you have 
clubs and all necessary equipment, we 
will advance to the first tee. You pre- 
pare to drive the ball. 

First, select the club called the 
driver. I know only one reason for 
choosing this particular club. It affords 
the broadest surface for hitting the ball. 
You now tee up the ball. Firmly break 
the tee against the ground. Luckily tees 
are cheap. With practice you will learn 
to sink three out of five successfully. 

Now that you have teed up the ball, 
address it. Oh, physically, not vocally! 
For the drive, line the ball up a bit 
behind your forward foot, swing the 
club backward, then forward very 
rapidly. Remember to keep your eye on 
the ball and your feet in line with the 
target. Keep your feet in line! IN LINE! 


By Richard Bryan Forbes 
Sibley (lowa) Public School 
Teacher, Mrs. R. W. Forbes 


Well, at least be a good sport about 
it. Go help the man to his feet. Brush 
him off and apologize. The knot on his 
head will recede in a few days. After 
all, we aren't all born athletes. 

Now you are on the open fairway 
your problems have ended. The course 
manager's have just begun. I often get 
around the course in ten pounds of top 
soil and a bale of hay, but many players 
are not as talented. Any golf course 
manager will tell you that ten amateur 
golfers in a confined area make the 
Panama Canal engineers look like pik- 
ers. 

On the green a “peace without vic- 
tory” is the easiest course. For those 
hardy individuals who wish to continue 
to the bitter end, I will explain the gory 
affair. Sand greens are particularly haz- 
ardous. Here you approach the ball 
warily. You tap it gently. It plows 
through six inches of sand and staggers 
to a drunken halt. Tap it again. This 
time it may move as far as eight inches. 
Hit it. Through clouds of dust you see 
the ball rise in a graceful arc, clear the 





It’s snowing manuscripts as we go 
to press this month. The Scholastic 
Writing Awards deadline is just past, 
and our desks are piled sky-high 
with the stories, poems, and essays 
you've sent us. 

During the next few weeks, each 
of these contributions will be care- 
fully read. The best of them will be 
selected to be sent to our distin- 
guished judges—the professional au- 
thors, poets, critics, and editors who 
make the final decisions. 

For us, these are the most interest- 
ing and exciting weeks of the year. 
We never fail to be surprised at the 
high quality of the writing that is 
submitted to the Awards. We never 
cease to marvel] at the variety of ex- 
periences and personalities that we 
encounter in our reading. And al- 
ways, it’s a difficult and soul-trying 
job to select the best from so much 
first-rate work. 

But the selection will finally be 
made—and you'll find the results in 
next month’s annual Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards issue. In this issue the 
, 





Words, Words, Words! 


award-winners in all categories will 
+e announced. Many of the top-rar-k- 
ing entries will be published—with 
illustrations from the Scho:astic Art 
Awards. From page to page, the 
May Literary Cavalcade will be “all 
yours.” 

Two contributions to the 1954 
Scholastic Writing Awards appear 
on these “Cavalcade Firsts” pages. 
Both Carol Mossberger’s short short 
story, “The Three-Timer,” and Rich- 
ard Forbes’ essay, “Fore!” are 
eligible for awards this year. Olive 
Jeanfreau’s poem, “Nocturne,” is a 
recent contribution which will not be 
entered in the Awards since it does 
not meet the 50-line minimum re- 
quirement for the poetry division. 
We think you'll enjoy it. The other 
two poems are from Elizabeth 
Bromme Rowley’s award-winning 
entry in the poetry division of the 
1953 Scholastic Writing Awards. We 
saved them for this spring issue, 
since both poems catch the spirit of 
the season so well. 

—Tue Eprrors. 
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cup by a foot, bounce on the edge of 
the green and finally stop ten feet away 
on the fairway. 

If, by any chance, you ever do get 
the ball in the cup, you may use any 
one of several little gestures of victory 
to enhance your triumph. The most 
usual consists of taking the ball from 
the cup and throwing it high in the 
air, at the same time emitting yelps of 
happiness and exclamations of joy. 

I tried this only once. I was, at that 
time, playing with my cousin, an ama- 
teur bird-watcher. I heaved the ball 
high in the air as my cousin goggled, 
open-mouthed at a rare species over- 
head. The ball, descending, fell into 
and passed through his gaping jaws, 
and lodged firmly in his gullet. A sharp 
blow in the small of his back dislodged 
not only the ball but also a torrent of 
unfavorable comment in my direction. 

But, listen! Please excuse me. I hear 
the call of the open fairway. 


Nocturne 


(Olive Jeanfreau’s poetic nocturne 
has three passages. The mood of each 
is indicated by classic Italian musical 
directions.) 


Adagio e dolente 
The plaintive note of 
A cricket: 
The wistful wail of 
A distant train: 
The feverish swishing of 
The wind 
As it restlessly billows 
My window curtains. 


Appassioncte 
The inefiable sadness 
In the call of 
The whippoorwill: 
The timelessness in the 
Monotonous chant of 
The katy-did: 
The breathlessness of the air 
As it ponders, 
With calmness, with serenity, 
On the frailty of 
Mortality. 


Dolce cantabile con amore 
The sweet discord of 
A tree frog: 
The echoing tremor of 
Far-off thunder: 
The tender whisper of 
The wind 
As it gently sways 
My window curtains. 


By Olive Alice Jeanfreau 


Corrigan (Tex.) H. S. 
Teacher, Frances C. Manry 
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In Medallion Theatre production, Henty (Richard Kiley) tries to get a boat in which to ‘escape from the jungle village. 


The Man Who Liked Dickens 


Based on a story by EVELYN WAUGH  e 


SCENE: A clearing in the Ama- 
zonian jungle. We see a settlement of 
thatched huts dominated by a bunga- 
low of the same native materials but 
having several rooms and a verandah. 
This is Mr. McMaster’s house. On 
three sides the settlement is bounded 
by dense vegetation: on the fourth, by 
the river and one boat landing. The 
constant clamor of jungle birds and 
monkeys is heard. 

Mr. McMaster, seated on the steps 
of his verandah, has just finished clean- 


Originally produced on Medallion Thea- 
tre, CBS-TV. Reprinted by permission. 
Copyright, 1953, by Evelyn Waugh, All 
rights reserved under the International and 
Pan American Conventions. 


ing his shotgun and is reassembling it. 
At the sound of the crackling of dry 
sticks underfoot, Mr. McMaster lowers 
the gun and turns in the direction from 
which the sound seems to come. It 
becomes louder and the hoarse gasping 
breath of a man is heard. Then the 
branches of two palmettos part and 
John Henty stumbles into the clearing 
and falls at full length. Mr. McMas- 
ter goes forward to help him to his 
feet, supports him. 

McMaster: Steady there . . . my 
poor man, you're ill. Very ill. 

HEnty (gasping, half sobbing, cling- 
ing to McMaster): Tired. Can’t go 
on any further. Too tired. 


McMaster (turning toward the 


TV Adaptation by ROBERT TALLMAN 


house and pointing): My house is just 
over there. Think you can make it? 

Henty: Don’t know .. . 

McMaster: It is a very short way. 
When we get there, I will give you 
something to make you better. 

HeEnty (as they cross the verandah) : 
You speak English. 

McMaster: As Mrs. Gamp might 
say, I speaks enough. 

Henty: Mrs. Gamp? Your wife? 

McMaster: Oh, dear no. I live quite 
alone. (They are on the verandah. 
McMaster helps Henty toward a ham- 
mock. Mrs. Gamp, by the way, is a 
character in Dickens’ novel Martin 
Chuzzlewit.) How long have you been 
lost in the jungle? 





“. «. held here against my will . . . for the love of justice, 
release me from this prison of horror . . .”’ 


HENty: Don’t know .. . 
several days . . . expedition down the 
river . . . boat capsized . . . all the 
others drowned. 

McMaster: I see. You had better be 
quiet now. There will be much time 
for talking when vou are better. 

Henty: You're .. . (swallows) kind. 

McMaster: My name is McMaster. 
You may have heard my name in 
Manaos? 

Henty: No. My name is Henty. 

McMaster (nods): Mr. Henty. Now 
if you will rest here for a moment, I 
will fetch something for you. 

(Henty manages a faint smile of 
gratitude. McMaster enters the house, 
takes down an earthen crock and from 
a row of apothecary bottles in the same 
shelf shakes out dried leaves and bits 
of bark, crumbles them into the crock.) 

McMaster (calling): Traddles! (An 
Indian, Traddles, appears in the door- 
way.) Is the water hot? 

TRApDLEs: Yes, master. 

McMaster: Bring it here. Hurry. 
(McMaster rubs his hands and looks up 
at an attic platform at the end of the 
room. Several straw-wrapped bundles 
are seen at the top of the ladder. Then 
he turns briskly toward the doorway 
through which Traddles has disap- 
peared.) Step lively there! Hurry up, 
I say! (The Indian trots in with an ordi- 
nary old-fashioned teakettle.) 

TrappLes: Water not boil yet, mas- 
ter. Fire burn too slow. 

McMaster (tuking teakettie and 
lifting lid; it steams): Hot enough. 
(Pours the water on top of the herbs and 
bark and stirs with a stick. To Trad- 
dles) Mr. Henty—the gentleman out 
there—is to be my guest. He will stay 
here in the house with me, as Mr. 
Barnabas did. Do you understand? 
(Traddles nods.) Fetch down that cala- 
bash. I believe this stuff is ready. 
(Traddles hands him a calabash hang- 
ing on a wall peg. Mr. McMaster dips 
out some of the brew, tastes it and spits 
it out.) Ah. Exactly right. Put those 
things away.: (Going out to Henty) 
Mr. Henty ... (Henty opens his eyes.) 
I want you to drink this, Mr. Henty. 
(He puts one arm under Henty’s shoul- 
ders and lifts him up, holds the cala- 
bash under Henty’s nose. Henty winces.) 

Henty: What is it? 

McMaster: Medicine. In the forest, 
there is medicine for everything. There 
is medicine to make you well and to 
make you ill. Plants to cure you and 
give you fever; to kill you and send 
you mad. My mother was an Indian, 
she taught me many of them. (Walks 
to the edge of verandah and looks to- 
ward edge of clearing where two graves 


days ... 


are marked with heavy crosses.) They 
say there is a medicine that can bring 
dead people to life, but I have not 
seen it done. (Back to Henty with a 
smile) Perhaps I wil] live to see that, 
too. (Arranges the pillow under Henty’s 
head.) Go to sleep, Mr. Henty. 

(Henty closes his eyes, smiling grate- 
fully. McMaster bends down over him.) 

McMaster: Can you read, Mr. 
Henty? (Whispering) You can read, of 
course? 

Henty (drowsily): Of course. 

(McMaster straightens un. He smiles 
contentedly. Fade out. 

Fade in. Shortly before sunrise. Trad- 
dles is blowing out a little lamp which 
burns on the verandah. He looks down, 
to see Henty lying in the hammock star- 
ing up at him through insect netting. 
Henty parts the net, looks about, slips 
his legs out, and gets to his feet a little 
unsteadily. He runs his hand over his 
stubble of beard and the Indian makes 
shaving motions on his own face and 
points. 

Following the direction, Henty walks 
to a mirror that. hangs over a wash- 
stand. He eyes his stubble, sees shaving 
things laid out, picks up shaving mug 
and starts to lather. There is a thud off 
as McMaster throws down one of the 
straw bundles from the attic platform. 
Henty peers around the door.) 

Henty: Need some help there? 

McMaster: No, thank you, I can 
manage. (He throws another bundle 
down, comes down the ladder, unwraps 
the bundles while Henty shaves. They 
contain books.) 1 hope that razor is 
satisfactory. 

Henty: Splendid. 

McMaster: It belonged to 
Barnabas. 

Henty: Barnabas? 

McMaster: He wandered into my 
village as you did—lost in the jungle 
and in the grip of a fever. He was a 
native, well educated in Georgetown. 
(Putting books lovingly on shelf) I 
buried him only a week before you ar- 
rived. 

Henty (with razor poised): Poor 
chap. (Resumes shaving.) How long 
have you lived here? 

McMaster: All my life. (Proudly) 
My father was English. He came to 
British Guiana as a missionary and took 
a Shiriana woman as his wife. The 
Shiriana are ugly, but very devoted. 
Most of the men and women living 
in this savannah are my children. This 
is why they obey me . . .(picking up 
the shotgun) ... for that reason... 
and because I have the gun. My father 
was a man of education, Mr. Henty. 
I suppose you, too, can read. 


poor 
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Henty: Yes, of course. 

McMaster: It is not everyone who 
is so fortunate. I cannot. 

HEnty: (an apologetic laugh, looking 
at the books): You're joking, Mr. Mc- 
Master. I mean, all the books— 

McMaster: Oh, I have a great many 
books—a great many, Mr. Henty. (To 
Traddles) Put those shaving things 
away. Lock up the razor. (As Traddles 
gathers up things and Henty looks 
curious) Metal tools are a rarity among 
these Indians, you know. Have to keep 
the cutlery under lock and key. 

Henty: How long was I sick? I’ve 
lost all track of time. 

McMaster: Time is our most plenti- 
ful commodity here in the jungle. It is 
two weeks since you arrived. You were 
very ill, Mr. Henty. Very. Come, | 
want to show you something. 

(McMaster leads him down the 
stairs of the verandah. Henty is dizzy 
and has to lean on post for a moment.) 

Henty: Sorry. 

McMaster: You are still far from 
completely recovered, Mr. Henty. 

Henty: It’s all right now. What is it 
you wanted to show me? 

McMaster: Out here. (Leads him 
to a carpenter's bench and takes a cross 
from vise.) I started this the day you 
came . . . to commemorate your arrival. 
It is very hard mahogany, like the 
others. 

Henty (looking toward grave area; 
two crosses are visible): Is that—? 

McMaster: Yes, that is where I 
buried poor Barnabas. The other is a 
man who died of snake bite many years 
ago. I never knew his name . . . he 
did not read as well as Barnabas. 

Henry: Then you must have in- 
tended this for—vou must have ex- 
pected me to die. 

McMaster: I sincerely hoped not. 
Do vou believe in God, Mr. Henty? 

Henty (embarrassed): Why .. . 

McMaster: Dickens did. 


Photos courtesy Medallion Theatre 


McMaster (Claude Rains, seated) rules 
the jungle village—and Henty, too. 
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Henty: Dickens? 

McMaster: Yes. Charles Dickens. 
It is apparent in all his books. (They 
start into the house.) I just unpacked 
them again today. I had to put them 
away to preserve them after Barnabas 
died. I was not expecting another visi- 
tor quite so soon. (Henty gives him 
an uneasy look.) Here they all are. It 
has been hard to keep out the worms 
and ants. (Picks up two tattered vol- 
umes.) These two were practically de- 
stroyed. But there is an oil the Indians 
make that is useful. 

(Henty runs a finger along the row 
of titles: Bleak House,, Nicholas Nickle- 
by, Oliver Twist, Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Pickwick Papers, David Copperfield, 
Barnaby Rudge, Little Dorrit, Great Ex- 
pectations, Old Curiosity Shop, Christ- 
mas Books, Hard Times, Dombey and 
Son.) 

Henty: You're very fond of Dickens, 
I see. 

McMaster: More than fond, Mr. 
Henty. Far more. You see, they are the 
only books I have ever heard. My father 
used to read them and then later poor 
Barnabas. He was very kind to me. 
Every afternoon until he died, he read 
to me. Do you enjoy reading aloud? 

Henty: Well, I think—yes. 

McMaster: I have heard all these 
books many times now and I never get 
tired. So many characters . . . so many 
changes of scene . . . so many words. 
Each time I think I find more to enjoy 
and admire. 

Henty: Would you like me to read 
to you a bit now? 

McMaster (heartfelt gratitude): I 
had hardly dared to hope. Oh, yes! 

Henty: (taking down A Tale of Two 
Cities and leafing through): Well, 
which one shal] we begin with? 

McMaster: It does not matter. I 
find them all equally delightful. 

Henty: A Tale of Two Cities— 

McMaster: Splendid! That is the 
one in which Sydney Carton goes to 
the guillotine. 

Henty: French revolution, yes. 

McMaster: A distressing story, but 
it has a lofty and noble ending, I re- 
call. I believe there is just time for 
a chapter before teatime. 

Henty: Very well . . . (Henty sits 
down and opens the book. McMaster 
crouches on a low stool hugging his 
knees like a child. Henty reads.) “Book 
the first. “Recalled to Life’. . . It was 
the best of times, it was the worst of 
times; it was the age of wisdom, it 
was the age of foolishness; it was the 
season of light, it was the season of 
darkness; it was the spring of hope, it 
was the winter of despair . . .” 

(Camera moves in on McMaster’s ab- 
sorbed, rapt face. 

Slow dissolve to: The boat landing. 
Part of a large native canoe in drydock. 


Indians are repairing it. All activity 
ceases as Henty anproaches.) 

Henty: Good morning. (Indians do 
not reply.) Uh—me guest—Mr. McMas- 
ter. (They echo “McMaster” like an in- 
cantation. Henty is encouraged.) You 
speak some English, don’t you? (No 
response) Mr. McMaster says most of 
you are his children. (“McMaster” rou- 
tine again) Look—I'll be leaving here 
soon and I'll be wanting a boat and a 
guide to take me up the river. (No re- 
sponse) Boat... (Slaps hull of canoe.) 
Canoe . . . (Rowing motion) You— 
take—me—river. (Takes wallet from 
pocket.) Look—money. Me pay much 
money guide. (Henty shows money, ex- 
tends banknote. One man takes it, 
passes it around to the others. They 
jabber, hand it back to him.) How— 
surely one of you speaks a little Eng- 
lish. (They jabber some more and run 
off the scene.) 

McMaster (voice over): Ah, here 
you are, Mr. Henty. 

(Henty turns. McMaster comes on.) 

Henty: I’ve been trying to get 
acquainted with some of your villagers. 
Without much success, I’m afraid. 

McMaster: They’re a shy lot, the 
Shiriana. What is it you want of them, 
Mr. Henty? 

Henty: I was trying to find out about 
getting a boat and a guide to take 
me upriver. 

McMaster: Oh, Mr. Henty, you can- 
not reach the main channel of the river 
by boat until the rainy season. 

Henty: How far off is that? 

McMaster: A month or so. (He 
looks up at the sun.) Two o'clock, Mr. 
Henty. (He takes Henty by the arm 
and they walk.) I’m most anxious to get 
on with Dr. Manette’s manuscript. 
What unendurable sufferings he expe- 
rienced. You read beautifully, with a 
far better accent than Barnabas had. It 
is almost as though my father were 
here again. 

(They walk out of the picture. The 
Indians look after them, shrug, return 
to work on the boat. Dissolve to: Book. 
Close up of page in A Tale of Two 
Cities. Very slow pan up to close-up of 
Henty’s face.) 

HeENTy (voice over): “.. . after hav- 
ing been long in danger at the hands 
of the villagers, I have been seized with 
great violence and indignity and 
brought a great journey on foot. And 
now, held here against my will, I suffer 
beyond hope. For the love of heaven, 
of justice, of generosity, I supplicate 
you to succor and release me from this 
prison of horror, where I find every 
hour nearer to destruction.” (Henty 
looks up for a moment, thoughtfully, 
then sighs and returns to the book. 
Move in on volume—A Tale of Two Cities 
—dissolve to copy of Oliver Twist, 
chapter five. Henty’s voice, reading—) 


“He was alone in a strange place; and 
the boy had no friends to care for him. 
And he wished, as he crept into his 
narrow bed, that it were his coffin.” 

(Cut to McMaster listening as Henty 
reads.) 

McMaster: Poor lad, poor little 
Oliver Twist. (He weeps.) 

Henty: Perhaps we'd better, skip 
over this part. 

McMaster (tweeping): No, no. 
Every word. I must hear every word. 

(Henty sighs and picks up the book 
again. There is the rumble of thunder.) 

Henty: Thunder! It’s going to rain! 

McMaster: I believe you are right, 
Mr. Henty. We should be grateful] for 
a roof over our heads, should we not? 

(Torrent of rain starts to fall. Light- 
ning flashes. Henry drops the book and 
rushes to the window.) 

Henty: It’s started! The rainy sea- 
son! 

McMaster: Is that such a cause for 
rejoicing? 

Henty: I can get back home again! 
Back to civilization! 

McMaster: I’m afraid that will not 
be possible—not for a while, Mr. Henty. 
Not until the rain stops, most certainly. 

Henty: But you said the rainy sea- 
son was the only time. . . 

McMaster: That is quite true, but 
the native canoes are not sturdy enough 
for upriver travel. 

Henry: But they can build a stronger 
boat! 

McMaster: Yes. They are expert 
boat builders. 

Henty: Well, then? 

Mc aster: But they, unfortunately, 
are superstitious. It is absolutely taboo 
to build a boat during the rainy season. 

Henry: I don’t believe it. 

McMaster: It is a fact that you can 
easily find out for yourself. 

Henty: You might have told me. 

McMaster: Did I not mention it? 
I forgot. 

Henty: I must know when I can 
get a boat! I can’t stand it! I’ve been 
thinking of nothing but getting away! 

McMaster: Poor Barnabas was like 
that. He thought of it all the time. 
But he died here... 

(The full horrible realization comes 
to Henty. He turns away from Mc- 
Master’s stare and clutches the win- 
dow sill. A series of lightning flashes 
show the crosses, now three in number, 
casting long, eerie shadows across the 
rain-swept earth. Music swells to big 
climax. Fade out.) 


ACT II 


SCENE: Jungle village. The sun is 
breaking through. The leaves are drip- 
ping a little. It is the end of the rainy 
season. Thompson, a prospector with a 
heavy pack on his back and a pickaxe 
at his belt, approaches the bungalow. 





THompson: Hallo! Anyone at home? 
(Henty appears at the door. Haggard 
and untidy, he tries to speak, but can- 
not.) Well, didn’t know the old man 
had company. 

(Henty looks up and down agitated- 
ly, leaps forward, grasps Thompson's 
arm.) 

THompson: What's the 
friend. Touch of the fever? 

Henty (pulling Thompson away 
from the doorway): Listen to me—I 
don’t know who you are, but you found 
your way here and you don’t seem to 
be lost—you have a boat? 

THompson: I beached it ten miles 
upriver. Heading north on foot. Stopped 
here for supplies. 

Henty: Take me with you! 

THompson: Prospecting for gold? 

Henty: No. Back to the boat. Back 
upriver. I'll pay you. I'll pay you well. 

THompson: Couldn't take you no- 
how. Got a one-man canoe, just room 
for my own supplies. 

Henty: You've got to help. I’m be- 
ing held prisoner here. 

THompson: Huh? What would he be 
nolding you prisoner for? 

Henty: To read to him. 

THompson: What! 

Henty: He’s buried two men out 
here—one supposedly died of snakes, 
the other he held prisoner here for more 
than 15 years. 

THoMpson: Barnabas. 
Barnabas Washington? 

Henty: Yes. He died just before I 
arrived. 

THompson: Sorry to hear that. But 
youre wrong about Barnabas. He was 
devoted to McMaster. 


trouble, 


You mean 


Henty: He was afraid to say any- 
thing. Wait. I'll prove it to you. He 


wrote down . . . (Crosses to bookshelf, 
takes torn piece of notepaper from the 
leaves of book and hands it to Thomp- 
son.) Here. Read this. 

THompson (reads): “June second, 
1939. I James McMaster of Brazil do 
swear to Barnabas Washington of 
Georgetown that if he finish this book, 
in fact Martin Chuh-chuz—” 

Henty: Chuzzlewit. Martin Chuzzle- 
wit. 

THompson: Who’s he? 

Henty: It’s the title of a book by 
Dickens. 

Tuompson: “— if he finish this book, 
[ will let him go away back home as 
soon as finished. Mr. McMaster made 
this mark, signed Barnabas Washing- 
ton.” Well, I'll be— Who are you, any- 
way? 

Henty: John Henty. 

THompson: Henty. I heard that 
name in Manaos. Your wife’s looking 
for you. But they're pretty sure you're 
dead. 

Henty: Well, I pretty nearly am! 
There’s my grave—right out there. 


“1, fond of Dickens, Mr. Henty? Far more than fond. Let us read another chapter.” 


(Thompson looks out at the crosses.) 

THompson: I don’t get it. 

Henty: The cross on the right. 
You'll see it has my name on it. 

THompson: McMaster can’t write. 

Henty: I made the inscription. He 
said it was to commemorate my ar- 
rival. 

Tompson: I see. Well! A rescue ex- 
jedition here costs a lot of money. I 
doubt if they’d do it on the word of 
a crazy old prospector like me. 

Henty (takes watch from pocket): 
Take this watch with you. My wife 
will identify it. 

Tuompson: Okay. (Reaches for it.) 

Henty: Wait, I'd better write a note. 

Tuompson (looking out door): Bet- 
ter hurry. Here comes McMaster now. 

Henty (rummaging desperately): 
Paper ... paper... 

Tuompson: I'll talk to him outside. 
Slip it in my pocket later on. 

Henty: Don't leave without it. 
Promise? 

Tuompson: I promise. (Thompson 
goes out and meets McMaster on the 
steps. Henty moves desperately around 
the room looking for pencil and paper.) 

Henty (breathing hard, talking un- 
der breath): No paper, no pencil. He 
thought of everything. Paper . 
(Suddenly) The books . . .! (Takes 
down A Tale of Two Cities, turns pages 
feverishly, comes to one. Reads) “After 
having been long in danger . . .” It’s 
got to work! It’s got to work. ... (He 
tears out page. Folds it. Puts it in back 
of watch. vicaiaster comes in.) 


McMaster (over shoulder): Go on 
over to the smokehouse, Mr. Thomp- 
son. I'll send a man over with the keys. 

Tuompson (offstage): Okay, pop. 

(McMaster goes into the back room. 
Henty runs after Thompson.) 

Henty: Put it in your pocket. 

THompson: Where's the note? 

Henty: In the back of the watch. I 
couldn't find pencil and paper, but 
there’s a. page of a book. My wife—I 
hope she'll understand. 

(McMaster comes out after the two 
men part. There is no indication that 
he has seen anything.) 

McMaster: Ah, Mr. Henty—I was 
just about to go have a look at my coca 
plantation. Care to go along? 

Henty (a little anxious to please): 
No, thank you, Mr. McMaster. 

McMaster: Excellent . . . excellent. 
I won't be long. (McMaster checks the 
cartridge magazine in his gun and goes 
out.) 

( Traddles 
empty plate.) 

Henty (looking at it): What's this 
supposed to be? 

TRADDLES: Master say you eat. 

Henty: What are you talking about? 
There’s nothing .. . 

TrappLes: Master say vou eat—this. 

(There is an offstage shot.) 

Henty: What was that? 

TRADDLEs: Master out hunting. 

Henty: He said he was going to the 
cocoa plantation. : 

TrappLeEs: Master is a great hunter. 

Henty (bored): Yes, yes, I’m sure. 


enters, puts down an 
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Well, take this and put some food on 
it. (He lifts up the empty plate.) 

(McMaster enters, sits at table. The 
shotgun is pointed at Henty.) 

McMaster: Did you have an inter- 
esting day, Mr. Henty? 

Henty: Why do you ask? 

McMaster: I did. Most interesting. 
(He peers outside.) Goodness, It must 
be well past our usual hour. May I 
trouble you for the time, Mr. Henty? 

Henry (pretending to fish in pockets 
for watch): That’s strange. I don’t 
seem to have it on me. 

McMaster (rising and dangling 
Henty’s watch before him): Is this it, 
Mr. Henty? 

Henty: Where did you get that? 

McMaster (peers outside): A pros- 
pector stopped here this afternoon for 
supplies. He met with an accident a 
short distance from here. Apparently he 
was light-fingered as well as careless, 
for this was found on his person. 

Henty: You murdered him! 

McMaster: Murder a man for steal- 
ing a watch? I do not believe there is 
an instance for that, even in Dickens. 

Henty (breaking): Let me go—! 

McMaster: I have told you repeat- 
edly you are free to go. You are under 
no restraint. 

Henty: You know that I can’t get 
to Manaos without help. 

McMaster: In that case, you must 
humor an old man. Read me another 
chapter. (Traddles enters with plate 
heaped high with food—roast duck, etc.) 
Ah! Roast duck with wild rice—de- 
licious. I am sorry there is not another 
portion, Mr. Henty. But perhaps this 
will be a lesson for you. I felt im your 
reading of Oliver Twist that you were 
not sufficientl; sympathetic with the 
plight of that unfortunate !ad. Let us 
hope you do better by David Copper- 
field. (He begins to eat. Henty watches 
him, broken. He reaches automatically 
for the book, opens it.) 

(Dissolve to: Exterior. Day. Traddles 
runs into clearing. McMaster comes out 
of the bungalow to greet him.) 

TRADDLES: Master, big party, many 
boats, come this way. 

McMaster: Where did they land? 

Trappies: North of PyeWye village, 
one-two day journey. 

McMaster: Send an escort of our 
men to meet them and bring them 
here. 

TrapbieEs: They look for white man, 
lost in jungle. Henty. 

McMaster: Exactly. 

TrappLes: There is a woman with 
them. 

McMaster: A woman? English? 

TrappLes: They say she is wife of 
man who reads for master, Henty. 

McMastér: That is good. See that 
they are brought here, dear boy. I want 
the whole village to welcome them. 


There will be piwari and dancing—a 
feast day. (McMaster goes up to the 
verandah where Henty lies sleeping in 
the hammock.) Mr. Henty, wake up. 

Henty: No. No, please, I feel too 
ill to read today. 

McMaster: Today is a holiday, Mr. 
Henty. 

Henty: Holiday? 

McMaster: One of the native feast 
days. We are invited to the chief's en- 
closure to drink piwari. 

Henty (ironical): You don’t say. 

McMaster: Piwari is a ceremonial 
drink of the Shiriana. The effects are 
quite pleasant. I believe it will cheer 
you up. 

Henry: If I thought it would cheer 
me up, I'd drink arsenic. 

McMaster: Then you accept the 
chief’s invitation? 

Henty (sits up, yawning): By all 
means, Mr. McMaster. Tell him I'll be 
there. 

(Dissolve to compound at night. 
Torches. Indian dance in progress. In- 
dians drinking out of skin flagons. Sud- 
denly Traddles taps McMaster’s shoul- 
ders and points off. Cut to Mrs. Henty 
and two pith-helmeted white men, Wil- 
liams and Smythe, approaching the 
scene. McMaster comes to greet them.) 

McMaster: My dear lady, my dear, 
dear lady. I regret that my welcome 
must be tempered with bad news. 

Mrs. Henty: Bad news? 

McMaster: You are Mrs. Henty, 
are you not? 

Mrs. Henry: Yes. You have news of 
my husband? 

McMaster: He found his way here 
six months ago—ill and delirious. He 
spoke a few words and lapsed into a 
coma. The next morning he was dead. 

Mrs. Henty (dry sob): Poor John. 
Where —? Where is —? 

McMaster: Just over there. He 
shares a plot with two others whose 
journey ended here. 

(He leads them to the graves. Cam- 
era pans slowly tc: Lean-to enclosure 
near the dancers. Henty and fat Chief. 
Chief drinks and hands calabash to 
Henty. ) 

Henty: Wonderful. Wonderful party. 
Wonderful drinks. What vou say this 
was called? 

Cuier (mumbling 
Piwari. 

Henty: Piwari. (Giggles.) Remind 
me to buy a case—take back to Eng- 
land. (Lifts calabash.) God save the 
Queen! (Drinks, then suddenly looks 
toward group at grave.) There’s my 
Wife! Brenda! (He rises and takes a 
few steps forward, reels, drops calabash. 
Collapses. Chief helps Henty to a straw 
mat where he passes out. Cut to grave.) 

Brenpa: But I tell you it sounded 
exactly like John’s voice, calling my 
name. Didn’t you hear anything? 


native word): 


Wituiams: Nothing but the infernal 
howling of those savages. 

McMaster: Won't you come into 
the house? It will be quieter there. 

Mrs. Henty: Thank you. You're very 
kind. 

(They go ahead of McMaster, enter 
bungalow.) 

McMaster (opens a cupboard and 
takes out Henty’s watch): I saved this 
out of your husband’s effects. I thought 
you might want a memento of him. 

Mrs. Henty: His watch . . . thank 
you, Mr. McMaster, you are very 
wed... 

McMaster: You may well be proud 
of him, Mrs. Henty. He died trying to 
find help for his friends. His. epitaph 
might well have said, like Sydney Car- 
ton: “It is a far, far better thing I do 
than I have ever done. It is a far better 
rest that I go to than I have ever 
known.” 

(Mrs. Henty breaks up. Sobs on 
Williams’ shoulder. She drops the 
watch. It falls open. Smythe picks it 
up.) 
SmyYTHE (unfolding the book page 
that was in the back of the watch): 
This is peculiar . . . 

Mrs. Henty (stops weeping): The 
watch— 

SmyTHE: I picked it up. But look— 
(extends the page) This was in it. 

Mrs. Henty: A page from out of a 
book. 

McMaster (outraged): My book. 
He defaced my book! (Tries to grab 
page.) 

SMYTHE (holds it away): Wait a 
monent. (Reads bits.) “After having 
been long in danger... at the 
hands of the villagers . . . seized with 
great violence . . . held here against 
my will . . . fer the love of heaven, 
of justice, of generosity, I supplicate 
you to succor and release me from 
this prison of horror... .” 

Mrs. Henty: Did you say my hus- 
band tore this from one of your books? 

McMaster: By accident, I’m sure. 
While he was reading to me, I dare- 
say. 

Mrs. Henty: Reading to you? But 
you said he spoke only a few words 
and lapsed into a coma. 

McMaster: I—I have had a most 
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fatiguing day. I-I am not myself. The 
noise of the festival. So many visitors. 
We are so retired here as a rule. I 
must ask you to be tolerant of an old 
man’s failing memory. (Goes to door 
and shouts.) Quiet! Stop that infernal 
howling and go to bed. (Noise stops 
instantly.) My guides will see you back 
to your camp. 

WiuiaMs: You seem to be in a great 
hurry to be rid of us. 

Henty’s voice (off—very faintly): 
Brenda ... Brenda... 


Mrs. Henty: There it is again. . . 
his voice. (Frantic) I know it was his 


voice. I know. He’s alive and that thing 
in the watch was meant as a message— 

(McMaster is frozen to the spot, his 
eyes darting from one to the other.) 

Wiuias: There’s one simple way 
to make sure. 

Mrs. Henty: What? 

Witurams: Dig up that grave. 

McMaster: No! 

(They turn. He raises the rifle.) 

Mrs. Henty: What do you want of 
my husband? Why are you keeping him? 

Wiis: Three graves? Two occu- 
pied and one in readiness. Just what 
is your game, Mr. McMaster? 
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(Henty staggers into doorway.) 

Henry: I'll tell you. . . 

(McMaster wheels around, is seized.) 

Mrs. Henry: John! 

Henty: Here's his game . . . and 
(wildly) here’s the finish of it. (Grabs 
a book.) Bleak House! (Throws it on 
the cooking fire in the hearth.) Lit- 
tle Dorrit! (Throws.) Hard Times! (Takes 
armload. Throws all at once.) 

McMaster: My books. No! Nol 
Don’t! All my Leautiful friends... . 
(Drops on his knees before the fire, 
grasping at singed pages of his books 

. as the curtain falls.) 





The play you've just read ends in a 
very different way from the original 
story, “The Man Who Liked Dickens,” 
by Evelyn Waugh. So we thought 
you'd like to read the author's ending, 
too. Here it is. : 


4 R. McMASTER,” said Henty, 

“I must speak frankly. You 
saved my life, and when I get back 
to civilization I will reward you to 
the best of my ability. But at present 
you are keeping me here against my 
will. I demand to be released.” 

“But, my friend, what is keeping 
you? Go when you like.” 

“You know very well that I can’t 
get away without your help.” 

“In that case you must humor an 
old man. Read me arother chapter.” 

“Mr. McMaster, I have read for 
the last time.” 

“IT hope not,” said Mr. McMaster 
politely. 

That evening at supper only one 
plate of dried meat and farine was 
brought in and Mr. McMaster ate 
alone. Henty lay without speaking, 
staring at the thatch. 

Next day at noon a single plate 
was put before Mr. McMaster, but 
with it lay his gun, cocked, on his 
knee, as he ate. Henty resumed the 
reading of Martin Chuzzlewit where 
it had been interrupted. 

Weeks passed hopelessly. They 
read Nicholas Nickleby and Little 
Dorrit and Oliver Twist. Then a 
stranger arrived, a half-caste pros- 
pector, one of that lonely order of 
men who wander for a lifetime 
through the forests, tracing the little 
streams, sifting the gravel and, ounce 
by ounce, filling the little leather sack 
of gold dust. Mr. McMaster was 
vexed at his arrival and sent him on 
his journey within an hour of his 
arrival, but in that hour Henty had 
time to scribble his name on a slip 








... the Author’s Ending 


of paper and put it into the man’s 
hand. 

From now on there was hope. The 
days followed their unvarying rou- 
tine; but Henty lived in quiet con- 
fidence and expectation. 

The weeks passed; there was no 
sign of rescue, but Henty endured 
the day for hope of what might hap- 
pen on the morrow; he even felt a 
slight stirring of cordiality towards 
his gaoler and was therefore quite 
willing to join him when, one eve- 
ning after a long conference with an 
Indian, he proposed a celebration. 

“It is one of the local feast days,” 
he explained, “and they have been 
making piwari. You may not like it, 
but you should try some.” 

Accordingly, after supper they 
joined a party of Indians that were 
assembled round the fire in one of 
the huts at the other side of the 
savannah. They were singing in an 
apathetic, monotonous manner and 
passing a large calabash of liquid 
from mouth to mouth. 

Henty gulped the dark liquid, 
trying not to taste it. He leaned back 
in the hammock feeling unusually 
contented. Then he shut his eyes and 
thought of England and his wife and 
fell asleep. 

He awoke, still in the Indian hut, 
with the impression that he had out- 
slept his usual hour. By the position 
of the sun he knew it was late after- 
noon. No one else was about. He 
looked for his watch and found to his 
surprise that it was not on his wrist. 
He had left it in the house, he sup- 
posed. 

He found when he set his feet to 
the ground that he stood with diffi- 
culty; his walk was unsteady and his 
mind confused. When he reached the 
house he found Mr. McMaster sitting 
there. 

“Ah, my friend, you are late for 


the reading this afternoon. There is 
scarcely another half-hour of light. 
How do you feel?” 

“Rotten. That drink doesn’t seem 
to agree with me.” 

“I will give you something to make 
you better. The forest has remedies 
for everything; to make you awake 
and to make you sleep.” 

“You haven't seen my watch?” 

“You have missed it?” 

“Yes. I thought I was wearing it. 
I say, I’ve never slept so long.” 

“Do you know how long? Two 
days.” 

“Nonsense. I can’t have.” 

“Yes, indeed. It is a long time. It 
is a pity because you missed our 
guests.” 

“Guests?” 

“Why, yes. I have been quite gay 
while you were asleep. Three men 
from outside. Englishmen. It is a pity 
you missed them. A pity fo: them, 
too, as they particularly wished to 
see you. But what could I do? You 
were so sound asleep. They had come 
all the way to find you, so—I thought 
you would not mind—as you could 
not greet them yourself I gave them 
a little souvenir, your watch. They 
wanted something to take home to 
your wife who is offering a great re- 
ward for news of you. They were 
very pleased with it. 

“And they took some photographs 
of the little cross I put up to com- 
memorate your coming. They were 
leased with that, too. They were 
very easily pleased. But I do not sup- 
pose they will visit us again, our life 
here is so retired . . . no pleasures 
except reading. . . . I do not suppose 
we shall ever have visitors again . . . 
well, well, I will get you some medi- 
cine to make you feel better. Your 
head aches, does it not? . . . We will 
not have any Dickens today . . . but 
tomorrow, and the day after that, 
and the day after that. Let us read 
Little Dorrit again. There are pass- 
ages in that book I can never hear 
without the temptation to weep.” 




















LITERARY CAVALCADE 








@ You'll probably be tempted to go out and get goggles and flippers 
after you've read this excerpt from Captain Cousteau’s book The 
Silent World. But there’s more to underwater exploration than this 
simple equipment, as you'll discover from Cousteau’s adventures. 
This indomitable French naval officer has opened a new frontier—a 
vast silent world where the light of day has never penetrated. 

A few years ago depth-diving required heavy. costly. and com- 
plicated equipment. The diver was linked to the surface by air lines 
that made it difficult to move. Today’s underwater explorer can 
carry his own air supply strapped on his back in light cylinders, with 
no other diving equipment than a mask and flippers. Cousteau’s 
aqualung at last enables men to swim in the sea like fish. 


NE morning in June, 1943, I went 

to the railway station at Bandol on 
the French Riviera and received a 
wooden case expressed from Paris. In 
it was a new and promising device, the 
result of years of struggle and dreams— 
an automatic compressed-air diving 
lung conceived by Emile Gagnan and 
myself. 

I rushed it to where my diving 
comrades, Philippe Tailliez and Fréd- 
éric Dumas waited.. No children ever 
opened a Christmas present with more 
excitement than ours when we un- 
packed the first “aqualung.” If it 
worked, diving could be revolutionized. 

We unpacked an assembly of three 
moderate-sized cylinders of compressed 
air, linked to an air regulator the size 
of an alarm clock. (See photos.) From 
the regulator there extended two tubes, 
joining on a mouthpiece. With this 
equipment harnessed to the back, only 
a watertight glass mask over the eyes 
and nose, and rubber foot fins, we in- 
tended to make unencumbered flights in 
the depths of the sea. 


Test Dive 


We hurried to a sheltered cove. I 
checked the air pressure. (The bottles 
contained air condensed to one hundred 
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and fifty times atmospheric pressure.) 
It was difficult to contain my excitement 
and discuss calmly the plan of the dive. 

Dumas, the best goggle diver in 
France, would stay on shore keeping 
warm and rested, ready to dive to my 
aid, if necessary, My wife, Simone, 
would swim out on the surface with a 
snorkel breathing tube and watch me 
through her submerged mask. If she 
signaled anything had gone wrong, 
Dumas could dive to me in seconds. 

My friends harnessed the three- 
cylinder block on my back with the 
regulator riding at the nape of my neck. 
and the hoses looped over my head. 
I spat on the inside of my shatterproof 
glass mask and rinsed it in the surf, 
so that mist would not form inside. I 
molded the soft rubber flanges of the 
mask tightly over forehead and cheek- 
bones. I fitted the mouthpiece under 
my lips and gripped the nodules be- 
tween my teeth. 

Staggering under the fifty-pound ap- 
paratus, I walked with a Charlie Chap- 
lin waddle into the sea. 

A modest canyon opened below, full 
of dark green weeds, black sea urchins 
and small flowerlike white algae. Fin- 
gerlings browsed in the scene. The sand 
sloped down into a clear blue infinity. 
The sun struck so brightly I had to 
squint. I kicked the fins languidly and 
traveled down, gaining speed, watching 
the beach reeling past. 


The photograph of diver and octo- 
pus is printed through the courtesy 
of the National Geographic Magazine. 


1 stopped kicking au. «we momen- 
tum carried me on a fabulous glide. 

When I stopped, I slowly emptied 
my lungs and held my breath. The di- 
minished volume of my body decreased 
the lifting force of water, and I sank 
dreamily down. I inhaled a great chest- 
ful and retained it. I rose toward the 
surface. 

My human lungs had a new role to 
play, that of a sensitive ballasting sys- 
tem. I swam smoothly down to thirty 
feet. I felt no increasing water pressure, 
which at that depth is twice that of 
the surface. The aqualung automatically 
fed me increased compressed air to 
meet the new pressure layer. 

I reached the bottom in a state of 
transport. A school of silvery sars, round 
and flat as saucers, swam in a rocky 
chaos. I looked up and saw the sur- 
face shining like a defective mirror. 
In the center of the looking glass was 
the trim silhouette of Simone, reduced 
to a doll. I waved. The doll waved 
at me. 

I became fascinated with my ex- 
halations. The bubbles swelled on the 
way up through lighter pressure layers. 
I realized the importance bubbles were 
to have for us in the dives to come. 
As long as air boiled on the surface 
all was well below. If the bubbles dis- 
appeared there would be anxiety, emer- 
gency measures, despair. They roared 
out of the regulator and kept me com- 
pany. I felt less alone. 

I swam across the rocks and com- 
pared myself favorably with the fish. 
To halt and hang attached to ncthing, 
no lines or air pipe to the surface, was 
a dream. At night I had often had 
visions of flying by extending my arms 
as wings. Now I flew without wings. 
(Since that first aqualung flight, I have 
never had a dream of flying.) 

I thought of the helmet diver in his 
ponderous boots, struggling to walk a 
few yards, his head imprisoned in cop- 
per. A cripple in an alien land. From 
this day forward we would swim across 
miles of country no man had known, 
free and level, with our flesh feeling 
what the fish scales know. 


Somersaults With the Fish 


I experimented with all possible 
maneuvers of the aqualung—loops 
somersaults and barrel rolls. I stood 
upside down on one finger and burst 
out laughing, a shrill distorted laugh. 
Nothing I did altered the automatic 
rhythm of air. Delivered from gravity 
and buoyancy I flew around in space. 

I could attain almost two knots’ 
speed, without using my arms. I soared 
vertically and passed my own bubbles. 





“Tailliez swims in freedom with an aqualung, receiving breaths automatically. . . 
And to think that we had first entered the sea holding our breaths as goggle divers!”’ 


I went down to sixty feet. We had been 
there many times without breathing 
aids, but we did not know what hap- 
pened below that boundary. How far 
could we go with this strange device? 

Fifteen minutes had passed since I 
left the little cove. I could spend an 
hour there on my air supply. I de- 
termined to stay as long as I could 
stand the chill. 

Here were tantalizing crevices we 
had been obliged to pass fleetingly be- 
fore. I swam inch-by-inch into a dark 
narrow tunnel, scraping my chest on 
the floor and ringing the air tanks on 
the ceiling. In such situations a man 
is of two minds. One urges him on 
toward mystery and the other reminds 
him that he is a creature with good 
sense that can keep him alive, if he 
will use it. 

I bounced against the ceiling. I'd 
used one-third of my air and was get- 
ting lighter. My brain complained that 
this foolishness might sever my air 
hoses. I turned over and hung on my 
back. 

The roof of the cave was thronged 
with lobsters. They stood there like 
great flies on a ceiling. Their heads and 
antennae were pointed toward the cave 
entrance. I selected a pair and care- 
fully plucked them from the roof, with- 
out touching their stinging spines. I 
carried them toward the surface. 

Simone had been floating, watch- 
ing my bubbles wherever I went. She 
swam down toward me. I handed her 
the lobsters and went down again as 
she surfaced. She came up under a 
rock which bore a torpid Provencal 
citizen with a fishing pole. He saw a 
blonde girl emerge with lobsters wrig- 
gling in her hands. She said, “Could 
you please watch these for me?” and 
put them on the rock. The fisherman 
dropped his pole. 

Simone made five more surface dives 
to take lobsters from me and carry 
them to the rock. I surfaced in the 
cove, out of the fisherman’s sight. 
Simone claimed her lobster swarm. She 
said, “Keep one for yourself, monsieur. 


They are very easy to catch if you do 
as I did.” 

Lunching on the treasures of the 
dive, Tailliez and Dumas questioned 
me on every detail. We reveled in 
plans for the aqualung. Tailliez, Dumas 
and I had come a long way together. 
We had been eight years in the sea 
as goggle divers. Our new key to the 
hidden world promised wonders. We 
recalled the beginning. . . . 

Our first tool was the underwater 
goggle, a device that was known cen- 
turies ago in Polynesia and Japan, was 
used by sixteenth-century Mediter- 
ranean coral divers, and has been re- 
discovered about every decade in the 
last fifty years. The naked human eye, 
which is almost blind under water, can 
see clearly through watertight spec- 
tacles. 


My First Goggles 
One Sunday morning in 1936 I 


waded into the Mediterranean and 
looked into it through goggles. I was 
a regular Navy gunner, a good swimmer 
interested only in perfecting my crawl 
style. The sea was merely a salty ob- 
stacle that burned my eyes. 

I was astounded by what I saw in 
the shallow water, rocks covered with 
green, brown and silver forests of 
algae and fishes unknown to me, 
swimming in crystalline water. Standing 
up to breathe I saw a trolley car, peo- 
ple, electric-light poles. I put my eyes 
under again and civilization vanished 
with one last bow. I was in a jungle 
never seen by those who floated on 
the opaque roof. 

Sometimes we are lucky enough to 
know that our lives have been changed, 
to discard the old, embrace the new, 
and run headlong down an immutable 
course. It happened to me on that sum- 
mer’s day, when my eyes were opened 
on the sea. 

Soon I listened hungrily to gossip 
about heroes of the Mediterranean, 
with their goggles, foot fins, and bar- 
barous weapons to slay fish beneath 
the waves. The incredible Le Moigne 


immersed himself in the ocean and 
killed fish with a slingshot! 

There also was a fabulous man 
named Frédéric (Didi) Dumas, son of 
a physics professor, who speared fish 
with a curtain rod. These men were 
crossing the frontier of two hostile 
worlds. 

Two years of goggle dives passed 
before I met Dumas. He told me how 
it had begun with him. “One day in 
the summer of 1938 I am out on the 
rocks when I see a real manfish. He 
never lifts his head to breathe, and 
after a surface dive water spouts out 
of a tube he has in his mouth. I am 
amazed to see rubber fins on his feet. 
I sit admiring his agility and wait until 
he gets cold and has to come in. His 
name is Lieutenant de Vaisseau Philippe 
Tailliez. He tells me where to get gog- 
gles and fins and how to make a breath- 
ing pipe from a garden hose. We make 
a date for a hunting party. This day 
is a big episode in my undersea life.” 

The day was important for each of 
us. It brought Tailliez, Dumas and me 
into a diving team. 

We were young and sometimes we 
went beyond the limits of common 
sense. Once Tailliez was diving alone 
in December, with his dog Soika guard- 
ing his clothes. The water was 52° 
Fahrenheit. Tailliez was trying to spear 
some big sea bass but had to break 
off the chase when he could no longer 
stand the cold. He found himself sev- 
eral hundred yards from the de- 
serted shore. The return swim was a 
harrowing, benumbed struggle. He 
dragged himself out on a rock and 
fainted. A bitter wind swept him. He 
had small chance of surviving such an 
exposure. 

The wolfhound, moved by an ex- 
traordinary instinct, covered him with 
its body and breathed hot air on his 
face. Tailliez awoke with near-para- 
lyzed hands and feet and stumbled to 
a shelter. 

Our first researches in diving physi- 
ology were attempts to learn about 
cold. Water is a better heat conductor 
than air and has an extreme capacity 
for draining off calories. Bodily heat 
lost in sea bathing is enormous, 
placing a strain on the central heating 
plant of the body. The body must above 
all keep its central temperature con 
stant. If the cold continues to draw 
off heat, the body will surrender the 
hands and feet to conserve the vital 
center. When the inner temperature 
drops, life is in danger. 

We learned that bathers who 
wrapped in blankets were doing exactly 
the wrong thing. A covering does not 
restore heat, it merely requires the 
central heating plant to burn up more 
calories to flush warmth into the outer 
layer. The process is accompanied by 





severe nervous reactions. By the same 
token hot drinks and alcohol are use- 
less in restoring surface temperature. 
We learned that the best way to re- 
store heat is the most obvious one, 
to get into a very hot bath or stand 
between two fires on the beach. 

To protect myself from cold I spent 
days tailoring and vulcanizing rubber- 
ized garments. In the first one, I 
looked something like Don Quixote. 
I made another which could be slightly 
inflated to provide more insulation, but 
there was only one depth in which the 
suit was suited, and I spent most of 
the time fighting against being hauled 
up or down. Another weakness of this 
dress was that the air would rush to 
the feet, leaving me in a stationary, 
head-down position. 

Finally, in 1946, we evolved the 
constant-volume dress we use now in 
cold water. It is inflated by the diver’s 
nasal exhalations, blown out under the 
edges of an inner mask. Air escape 
valves at the head, wrist and ankles 
keep the diver stable in any depth 
or bodily position. Marcel Ichac, the 
explorer, found it effective in dives 
under Greenland ice floes on the recent 
Paul-Emile Victor Arctic expedition. 


Wizard Sponge Divers 

Vanity colored our early skin dives. 
We plumed ourselves at the thought 
that we late-comers could attain the 
working depths of pearl and sponge 
divers who had made their first plunges 
as infants. In 1939 on Djerba Island, 
off Tunisia, I witnessed and confirmed 
with a sounding line a remarkable dive 
by a sixty-year-old Arab sponge diver. 
Without breathing apparatus he reached 
one hundred and thirty feet, in an 
immersion time of two and one-half 
minutes. 

The ordeals of such dives are only 
for the exceptional man. As the naked 
diver sounds through increasing pres- 
sure layers, the air in his lungs is 
physically shrunk. Human lungs are 
balloons in a flexible cage, which is 
literally squeezed in under pressure. 
At a hundred feet down the air in the 
balloon occupies one-fourth the space 
it does at the surface. Further down 
the ribs reach a position of inflexibility 
and may crack and collapse. 

However, the working depth of 
sponge divers is usually not more than 
sixty-six feet, where their rib cages are 
reduced to one-third normal size. We 
learned to go that deep without ap- 
paratus. We made sixty-foot dives of 
two-minute durations, aided by several 
pounds of belt weights. 

But when we had attained the zone 
of sponge divers we had no particular 
sense of satisfaction, because the sea 
concealed secrets that we could only 
glimpse in lightning dives. We wanted 


breathing equipment, not so much to 
go deeper, but to stay longer, simply 
to live a while in the new world. 


Experiment—and Narrow Escape 


The gunsmith of my cruiser, the 
Suffren, built an oxygen rebreathing 
apparatus I designed. He transformed 
a gas-mask canister of soda lime, a 
small oxygen bottle, anda length of 
motorbike inner tube into a lung that 
repurified exhalations by filtering out 
the carbon dioxide in the soda lime. It 
was self-contained, one could swim 
with it, and it was silent. 

Swimming twenty-five feet down 
with the oxygen apparatus was the most 
serene thrill I have had in the water. 
Silent and alone in a trancelike land, 
one was accepted by the sea. But my 
happiness was all too short... . 

Having been told that oxygen was 
safe down to forty-five feet, I asked 
two sailors from the Suffren to man a 
dinghy above me, while I dived to the 
boundary of oxygen. I went down with 
a ten-pound lead pipe twisted around 
my belt. 

I undulated through the amazingly 
clear water. Ninety feet away I saw 
an aristocratic group of silver and gold 
giltheads wearing their scarlet gill 
patches like British brigadiers. I wiggled 
toward them and got very close with- 
out alarming them. I started chasing a 
fish and cornered him off in his cave. 
He bristled his dorsal fins and rolled 
his eyes uneasily. He made a brave 


Diver “Didi’’ Dumas enters an incredible 
rock cavern 100 feet beneath the sea. 
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decision and sprang at me, escaping 
by inches. Below I saw a big blue 
dentex (bream) with a bitter mouth 
and hostile eyes. He was hanging about 
forty-five feet down. I descended and 
the fish backed away, keeping a good 
distance. 

Then my lips began to tremble un- 
controllably. My eyelids fluttered. 

My spine was bent backward like 
a bow. 

With a violent gesture I tore off 
the belt weight and lost consciousness. 

The sailors saw my body reach the 
surface and quickly hauled me into 
the boat. 

I had pains in neck and muscles for 
weeks. I thought my soda lime must 
have been impure. 

I spent the winter on the Suffren 
building an improved oxygen lung, one 
that would not induce convulsions. In 
the summer I went back to the same 
place and went down forty-five feet 
with the new lung. I convulsed so sud- 
denly that I do not remember jettison- 
ing my belt weight. I came very near 
drowning. It was the end of my in- 
terest in oxygen! 

Later in the war while I was working 
for Naval Intelligence in Marseilles 
against the occupying powers, my 
commander insisted that I continue 
diving experiments when my duties 
permitted. Diving helped camouflage 
the secret work. 

I tested the Fernez diving apparatus, 
which consisted of an air pipe from 
a surface pump. The pipe was carried 
from the diver’s face to « duck-beak 
valve which released a constant flow 
of pumped air. The diver tapped the 
flow with a mouthpiece, sucking the air 
he needed. It was the simplest diving 
gear ever designed. It tethered a man 
to the surface and unnecessarily wasted 
half the air, but at least it did not use 
treacherous oxygen. 

But we wanted freedom. 

We were dreaming about a self-con- 
tained compressed-air lung. I wanted 
an automatic device that would re- 
lease air to the diver without his think- 
ing about it. 

I went to Paris to find an engineer 
who would know what I was talking 
about. I had the luck to meet Emile 
Gagnan, an expert on_ industrial-gas 
equipment for a huge _ international 
corporation. 

It was December, 1942, when I 
outlined my demands to Emile. In a 
few weeks we finished our first auto- 
matic regulator. Emile and I selected a 
lonely stretch of the river Marne for 
a test dive. He stood on the bank 
while I waded in over my head. 

The regulator furnished plenty of 
air as I stood upright, but the air 
rushed wastefully out of the exhaust 
pipe in the fashion of the Fernez gear. 
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I tried standing on my head. The air 
supply almost ceased. I couldn't 
breathe. I tried swimming horizontally, 
and the air flowed in a perfectly con- 
trolled rhythm. But how were we going 
to dive if we couldn’t operate vertically? 

Chilled and disappointed, we drove 
home, analyzing the regulator’s reasons 
for such tricks. Before we reached 
Paris we had the answer. 

When I was standing up in the water 
the level of the exhaust was higher 
than the intake and that six-inch dif- 
ference in pressure allowed the air to 
overflow. When I stood on my head, 
the exhaust was six inches lower, sup- 
pressing the air flow. When I swam 
horizontally, the exhaust and intake 
were in the same pressure level and the 
regulator worked perfectly. We arrived 
at the simple solution of placing the 
exhaust as close as possible to the 
intake so that pressure variations could 
not disrupt the flow. The improvement 
worked. . . 


Today, a decade after, there is a 
familiar sight on the Riviera in the 
summer, an aqualung instruction truck, 
It is operated by a Monsieur Dubois, 
who rents lungs and furnishes instruc- 
tion to anyone who would like to visit 
the bottom. Hundreds of people put on 
the lung and plunge confidently. Re- 
calling the ominous struggles Philippe, 
Didi and I had, my pride in M. Du- 
bois’s outfit is not unmixed with wistful- 
ness. 


Mystery of the Underwater 
Cave 


[The author describes an unforget- 
tably dramatic—but harrowing—diving 
experience. . . .] 


Our worst experience in five thou- 
sand dives did not come in the sea but 
in an inland water cave, the famous 
Fountain of Vaucluse near Avignon. 

The renowned spring is a quiet pool 
in a crater under a_ six-hundred-foot 
limestone cliff above the River Sorgue. 
A trickle flows from it the year round, 
until March comes; then the Fountain 
of Vaucluse erupts in a rage of water 
which swells the Sorgue to floor. It 
pumps furiously for five weeks, then 
subsides. The phenomenon has oc- 
curred every year of recorded history. 

The fountain has evoked the fancy 
of poets since the Middle Ages. Petrarch 
wrote sonnets to Laura by the Fountain 
of Vaucluse in the fourteenth century. 
Generations of scientists have leaned 
over the fountain, evolving dozens of 
theories. But no one knew what hap- 
pened to discharge the amazing flood. 

A retired officer, Commandant Brunet, 
suggested that the Undersea Research 


Group dive into the Fountain and learn 
the secret of the mechanism. 

In 1946 the Navy gave us permission 
to try. We journeyed to Vaucluse on the 
24th of August, when the spring was 
quiescent. 

We were told about the formidable 
dive into the Fountain made by Senor 
Negri in 1936. What a bold type was 
this Senor Negri! He had descended in 
a diving suit with a microphone inside 
the helmet through which he broadcast 
a running account of his incredible 
rigors as he plunged one hundred and 
twenty feet to the inferior elbow of a 
siphon (a narrow tunnel that shoots 
water upward). 

Negri reported he could proceed no 
further because his airpipe was drag- 
ging against a great boulder, pre- 
cariously balanced on a pivot. The 
slightest move might have toppled the 
rock and pinned him down to a grue- 
some death. 

Dumas and I were to form the first 
cordée—we used the mountain climber’s 
term because we were to be tied to- 
gether by a thirty-foot cord attached 
to our belts. The weights we carried 
on our belts were unusually heavy to 
allow us to penetrate the tunnel Negri 
had described and to plant ourselves 
against currents inside the siphon. 

What we could not know until we 
had gone inside the Fountain was that 


the topography of the cavern was com- 
pletely unlike his description. Senor 
Negri’s dramatic broadcast was prob- 
ably delivered just out of sight of the 
watchers, about fifty feet down. Dumas 
and I all but gave our lives to learn 
this. 


My Most Hazardous Dive 


Mayor Garcin lent us a Canadian 
canoe, which was floated over the 
throat of the Fountain, to anchor the 
guide rope. There was a heavy pig- 
iron weight on the end of the rope, 
which we wanted lowered beforehand 
as far as it would go down. We man- 
aged to lower the pig iron 90 feet. 

I donned my constant-volume diving 
dress over long woolens, under the 
eyes of an appreciative audience 
perched around the rocky lip of the 
crater. Dumas wore an Italian Navy 
frogman outfit. We were loaded like 
donkeys. Each wore a three-cylinder 
lung, rubber foot fins, heavy dagger 
and two larger waterproof flashlights, 
one in hand and one on the belt. Over 
my left arm was coiled three hundred 
feet of line in three pieces. Dumas 
carried an emergency micro-aqualung 
on his belt, a depth gauge and a piolet. 
the Alpinist’s ice axe. 

The surface commander was the late 
Lieutenant Maurice Fargues, our re- 
sourceful equipment officer. He was to 


This picture was made 150 ft. down by flashlight. It shows a journalist (not of 
Cousteau’s group) with aqualung, pressurized camera box, special deep-sea helmet. 





keep his hand on the guide line as we 
pulled its pig iron anchor down with us. 
The guide rope was our only communi- 
cation with the surface. We had 
memorized a signa! code. One tug from 
below requested Fargues to tighten 
the rope to clear snags. Three tugs 
meant pay out more line. Six tugs 
was the emergency signal for Fargues 
to haul us up as quickly as possible. 

We waded into the pool. We stayed 
motionless for a minute to test our 
ballast and communications system. 
Under my flexible helmet I had a 
special mouthpiece which allowed me 
to articulate under water. Dumas had 
no speaking facility, but could answer 
me with nods and gestures. 

I turned face down and plunged 
through the dark opening of the foun- 
tain. 

I glanced back and saw Didi gliding 
easily through the door against a faint 
green haze. The sky was no longer 
our business. We belonged now to a 
world where no light had ever struck. 
I could not see my flashlight beam 
beneath me in the frightening dark— 
the water had no suspended motes to 
reflect light. A disc of light blinked 
on and off in the darkness, when my 
flashlight beam hit rock. 

I went head down with tigerish 
speed, being pulled down by my over- 
ballast, unmindful of Dumas. Sudden- 
ly I was held by the belt and stones 
rattled past me. Heavier than I, Dumas 
was trying to break his fall with his 
feet. Limestone blocks came loose and 
rumbled down around me. A_ stone 
bounced off my shoulder. I retmotely 
realized I should try to think. I could 
not think. 

Ninety feet down I found the pig 
iron standing on a ledge. It did not 
appear in the torch beam as an object 
from the world above, but as some- 
thing germane to this place. Dimly I 
recalled that I must do something 
about the pig iron. I shoved it down 
the slope. It roared down. I did not 
notice that I had failed to give Fargues 
three tugs on the line to pay out the 
weight. I had forgotten Fargues, and 
everything behind. 

The tunnel broke into a sharper de- 
cline. I circled my right hand con- 
tinuously, playing the torch in spirals 
on the clean and polished walls. I was 
traveling at two knots. I was in the 
Paris subway. I met nobody. There 
was nobody in the Metro, not a single 
rock bass. No fish at all. 


Something Is Wrong 


At that time of the year our ears were 
well trained to pressure after a sum- 
mer’s diving. Why did my ears ache so? 
Something was happening. The light 
no longer ran around the tunnel walls. 
The beam spread on a flat bottom, 


covered with pebbles. It was earth, not 
rock. I could find no walls. I was on 
the floor of a vast drowned cave. I 
found the pig iron, but I could find 
no siphon and no teetering rock. My 
head ached. I was drained of initiative. 

I returned to our purpose, to learn 
the geography of the immensity that 
had no visible roof or walls, but rolled 
away down at a forty-five-degree in- 
cline. I could not go back to the sur- 
face without searching the ceiling for 
the hole that led up to the inner cavern 
reported by Negii. 

I was attached to something, I re- 
membered. The flashlight picked out a 
rope which curled off to a strange 
form floating supine above the pebbles. 
Dumas hung there in his cumbersome 
equipment, holding his torch like a 
ridiculous glowworm. Only his arms 
were moving. He was sleepily trying 
to tie his piolet to the pig-iron line. His 
black frogman suit was filling with 
water. He struggled weakly to inflate 
it with compressed air. I swam to him 
and looked at his depth gauge. It read 
one hundred and fifty feet. The dial 
was flooded. We were deeper than that. 
We were at least two hundred feet 
down, four hundred feet away from the 
surface at the bottom of a crooked 
slanting tunnel. 

We had rapture of the depths*, but 
not the familiar lightheadedness. We 
felt heavy and anxious, instead of ex- 
uberant. Dumas was stricken worse 
than I. This is what I thought: | 
shouldn't feel this way in this depth. 
...1 can't go back until I learn where 
we are. Why don't I feel a current? 
The pig-iron line is our only way home. 
What if we lose it? Where is the rope 
I had on my arm? 

I was able in that instant to recall 
that I had lost the line somewhere 
above. I took Dumas’ hand and closed 
it around the guide line. “Stay here,” 
I shouted. “I'll find the shaft.” Dumas 
understood me to mean I had no air 
and needed the safety aqualung. 

Though Dumas was passing under 
heavy dizziness, he thought I was the 
one in danger. He fumbled to release 
the emergency lung. As he tugged 
hopelessly at the belt, he abandoned 
the guide line to the surface. The rope 
dissolved in the dark. I was swimming 
above, mulishly seeking for a wall or 
a ceiling, when I felt his weight tugging 
me back like a drifting anchor, re- 
straining my search. 

Above us somewhere were seventy 
fathoms of tunnel and crumbling rock. 
My weakened brain found the power 
to conjure up our fate. When our air 


*A dangerous joyousness experienced at 
great depths, likely to lead the happy diver 
to tear off his air mask and present it as a 
gift to a passing fish. 
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ran out we would grope along the 
ceiling and suffocate in dulled agony. 
I shook off this thought and swam 
down to the ebbing glow of Dumas’ 
flashlight. 

He had lost the better part of his 
consciousness. When I touched him, 
he grabbed my wrist with awful 
strength and hauled me toward him 
for a final experience of life, an em- 
brace that would take me with him. 
I twisted out of his hold and backed 
off. I examined Dumas with the torch. 
I saw his protruded eyes rolling inside 
the mask. 

The cave was quiet between my 
gasping breaths. I marshaled all my 
remaining brain power to consider the 
situation. Fortunately there was no 
current to carry Dumas away from the 
pig iron. If there had been the least 
current we would have been lost. The 
pig iron iuat anchored the guide line 
must be near. 

I looked for that rusted metal block, 
more precious than gold. And suddenly 
there was the stolid and reassuring pig 
iron. Its line flew away into the dark, 
toward the hope of life. 

In his stupor, Didi lost control of 
his jaws and his mouthpiece slipped 
from his teeth. He swallowed water and 
took some in his lungs before he some- 
how got the grip back into his mouth. 
Now, with the guide line beckoning, 
I realized that I could not swim to 
the surface, carrying the inert Dumas, 
who weighed at least twenty-five 
peunds in kis waterlogged suit. I was 
in a state of exhaustion from the mys- 
terious effect of the cave. We had not 
exercised strenuously, yet Dumas was 
helpless and I was becoming idiotic. 

I would climb the rope, dragging 
Dumas with me. I grasped the pig-iron 
rope and started up, hand over hand, 
with Dumas drifting below, along the 
smooth vertical rock. 

My first three hand holds on the 
line were interpreted correctly by Far- 
gues as the signal to pay out more rope. 
He did so, with a will. 

I regarded with utter dismay the 
phenomena of the rope slackening and 
made superhuman efforts to climb it. 
Fargues smartly fed me rope when he 
felt my traction. It took an eternal 
minute for me to form the tactic that 
I should continue to haul down rope, 
until the end of it came into Fargues’ 
hand. He would never let that go. I 
hauled rope in dull glee. 

Four hundred feet of rope passed 
through my hands and curled into the 
cavern. And then a knot came into my 
hands! Fargues had tied on another 
length to encourage us to pass deeper! 

I dropped the rope like an enemy. 
I would have to climb the tunnel slope 
like an Alpinist. Foot by foot I climbed 
the fingerholds of rock, stopping when 
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I lost my respiratory rhythm by exertion 
and was near to fainting. I drove my- 
self on, and felt that I was making 
progress. I reached for a good hand 
hold, standing on the tips of my fins. 
The crag eluded my fingers and I was 
dragged down by the weight of Dumas. 

The shock turned my mind to the 
rope again and I received a last-minute 
remembrance of our signals: six tugs 
meant pull everything up. I grabbed the 
line and jerked it, confident that I could 
count to six. The line was slacked and 
snagged on obstacles in the four hun- 
dred feet to Maurice Fargues. 

Fargues, do you not understand my 
situation? I was at the end of my 
strength. Dumas was hanging on me. 

Why doesn’t Dumas understand how 
bad he is for me? Dumas, you will die, 
anyway. Maybe you are already gone. 
Didi, I hate to do it, but you are 
dead and you will not let me live. Go 
away, Didi. I reached for my belt dag- 
ger and prepared to cut the cord to 
Dumas. 

Even in my incompetence there was 
something that held the knife in its 
holster. Before I cut you off, Didi, 1 
will try again to reach Fargues. I took 
the line and repeated the distress sig- 
nal, again and again. 

Didi, I am doing all a man can do. 
I am dying too. 


Strange Signals 


On shore, Fargues stood in perplexed 
concentration. The first cordée had not 
been down for the full period of the 
plan, but the strange pattern of our 
signals disturbed him. His hard but 
sensitive hand on the rope had felt no 
clear signals since the episode a few 


minutes back when suddenly we 
wanted lots of rope. He had given it 
to us, eagerly adding another length. 
They must have found something tre- 
mendous down there, thought Fargues. 

He was eager to penetrate the mys- 
tery himself on a later dive. Yet he 
was uneasy about the lifelessness of 
the rope in the last few minutes. He 
frowned and fingered the rope like a 
pulse, and waited. 

Up from the lag of rope, four hun- 
dred feet across the friction of rocks, 
and through the surface, a faint vibra- 
tion tickled Fargues’s finger. He reacted 
by standing and grumbling, half to 
himself, half to the cave watchers, 
“Qu’est-ce que je risque? De me faire 
engueuler?” (What do I risk? A bawling 
out?) With a set face he hauled the 
pig iron in. 

I felt the rope tighten. I jerked my 
hand off the dagger and hung on. 
Dumas’ air cylinders rang on the rocks 
as we were borne swiftly up. 

A hundred feet above I saw a faint 
triangle of green light, where hope lay. 
In less than a minute Fargues pulled 


us out into the pool and leaped in the 
water after the senseless Dumas. Tail- 
liez and Pinard waded in after me. I 
gathered what strength I had left to 
control my emotions, not to break 
down. I managed to walk out of the 
pool. 

Our friends stripped off our rubber 
suits. I warmed myself around a flam- 
ing caldron of gasoline. Fargues and 
the doctor worked over Dumas. In 
five minutes he was on his feet, stand- 
ing by the fire. He said, “I'm going 
down again.” He wanted to know why 
we had been drugged in the cavern. 

In the afternoon another cordée, 
Tailliez and Guy Morandiére, pre- 
pared to dive, without the junk we 
had carried. Their experience was al- 
most as appalling as ours. Certainly it 
took greater courage than ours to enter 
the Fountain from which we had been 
luckily saved. Both men were soon 
slipping into the blank rapture that 
had almost finished the first cordée, 
{and again they barely escaped to tell 
of it]. 

That evening in Vaucluse the first 
and second cordées made a subjective 
comparison. None of us could relax, 
thinking of the enigmatic stupor that 
had overtaken us. 

Didi and I drove back to Toulon 
that night, thinking hard. Long silences 
were spaced by occasional suggestions. 
Didi said, “Narcotic effects aren’t the 
only cause of diving accidents. There 
are social and subjective fears, the 
air you breathe. . . .” I jumped at the 
idea. “The air you breathe!” I said. 
“Let’s run a lab tert on the air left 
in the agualungs.” 

The next morning we sampled the 
cylinders. The analysis showed 1/2000 
of carbon monoxide. At a depth of one 
hundred and sixty feet the effect of 
carbon monoxide is sixfold. The amount 
we were breathing may kill a man in 
twenty minutes. We started our new 
Diesel-powered free-piston air com- 
pressor. We saw the compressor [in- 
correctly adjusted and] sucking in its 
own exhaust fumes. We had all been 
breathing lethal doses of carbon mon- 
oxide! 


390 Feet Down 


Further expeditions were made to 
the caves of Chartreux and Estramar 
which taught us much about the prob- 
lems of cave diving. But we still had 
not gone through a siphon. 

In 1948, while most of us were away 
on the Bathyscaphe expedition, three 
members of the Group finally achieved 
the goal [going through a siphon or 
the mechanism that shoots water earth- 
ward], Lieutenant Jean Alinat, Dr. F. 
Devilla and CPO Jean Pinard, this time 
assisted by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. The spring of Vitarelles near 


Gramat was the object of their large 
cave expedition. 

Vitarelles is a subterranean spring. 
The surface of the water is three hun- 
dred and ninety feet down. The engi- 
neers carried out a full-scale dry-cave 
operation before the divers reached the 
water. First the soldiers descended 
an air shaft two hundred and seventy 
feet deep, lowering pontoons, duck- 
boards, aqualungs, constant - volume 
suits, lines, lighting equipment, food. 

From this landing they conveyed 
the equipment down another hole, nar- 
row and almost vertical, one hundred 
and twenty feet to an underground 
chamber. 

Alinat’s plan was to send divers down 
one at a time, on safety ropes of pro- 
gressively greater lengths, each diver 
advancing further than the man _ be- 
fore. The scheme worked smoothly. 
The final dive was made by Alinat. 

The diver before him had reached 
the entrance to a siphon. Alinat went 
down, fastened to a four-hundred-foot 
safety line, and swam into the narrow 
tunnel. He passed uphill through forty 
feet of rather turbid water in a dark- 
ness pierced only by his narrow flash- 
light beam. He felt his head part a 
gentle tissue and water resistance 
ceased. Through his mask, now blurred 
like a windshield in rain, he saw that 
his head was in air. He was in a sealed 
clay vault one hundred and fifty feet 
long. He removed his mouthpiece and 
mask and breathed natural air. Where 
water flows, even in a sealed pocket 
beneath the earth, there is air. 

He climbed out on a slippery strand 
that ranged down one side of the long 
room. He was the first living thing in 
the vault of water, earth and air, where 
no sun had ever brought the gift of 
life. He walked along the shore, meas- 
uring and sketching, elated with the 
victory over the fountains. 

At the far end, Alinat received a 
bitter revelation. Plain under the clear 
water was the opening of another 
siphon. The mechanism of Vitarelles 
held further secrets. Alinat sat down 
and thought of the cost of penetrating 
the new labyrinth. The divers would 
have to transport equipment nearly four 
hundred feet under water before they 
could plunge into the second siphon. 

Alinat finished his sketch and walked 
back to the entrance, imprinting rubber 
frog tracks on the hidden beach. 

He molded the mask over his face 
and inserted the mouth grip. He slipped 
into the water, turned up his flukes 
and sailed head down through the cur- 
rent of the first siphon. 

In a few minutes his exhalations 
sputtered out on the surface. Nothing- 
ness was restored in the cave. The 
tracks of man vanished into darkness. 





Letter Box 


What is your opinion? You write it; we'll 
print it. Address your letters to “Letter 
Box,” Literary Cavalcade, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to say that I thoroughly en- 
joyed reading the short short story “Sunday 
Afternoon” by Lucile Vaughan Payne. It 
was interesting and to the point. If you 
have any more of her stories, will you 
please print them? 

Pat McGuire 
Cudahy (Wis.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy very much your thumbnail sketch of movies 
in Cavalcade. I liked “The Glenn Miller Story” especially. 
I thoroughly enjoy your magazine. Keep it up. 

Lucille Huskelhus 
Vocational School for Girls 
Helena, Montana 


Out of This World! 


Dear Editor: 

My compliments to Literary Cavalcade for the excerpt 
from Lynn Poole’s book “Your Trip Into Space.” I’m a sci- 
ence fiction fan from way back and they can’t print science 
fiction fast enough to feed my appetite, so I know what's 
good and what isn’t. This piece splits the target. 

Some S-F fans won't agree with me. But they don’t take 
into account the fact that Cavalcade is ,, magazine for 
general readers, not S-F specialists. And for general read- 
ers this is OKAY in capitals. It gives them a good idea of 
what space travel is all about. Some of the kids may get 
the S-F bug from reading your excerpt. And if they do 
I think that what has happened to them is worth many 
times the price of subscription. If you're not a science 
fiction fan, you don’t know what you're missing. The subject 
is out of this world—and that’s no joke, brother. 

Dick Harrington 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Watch That Acceleration! 


Dear Editor: 

The Literary Cavalcade for December had a very in- 
teresting article concerning the astronautics of a space 
flight to the moon which I enjoyed very much. I am a space 
travel enthusiast and am interested in the fact of it and 
not the fiction. As a result, I have read quite a few books 
on the subject. I have picked out what I believe to be a 
few errors in your excerpt. 

The major error was where Mr. Poole said “The velocity 
of escape from the earth would have to be 25,000 mph 
[more than human beings can endure] if you were trying 
to reach the moon in one flight.” 
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I believe that Mr. Poole has used a poor choice of words 
or was not quoted directly. 

The human body cannot feel velocity, as is easily proven 
by the fact that we are traveling approximately 66,600 
mph around the sun and seem to be enduring it very well. 
But the body can feel acceleration and does feel it every 
day. For example, when you are in a car at rest which then 
begins to go forward rapidly, you can feel something push- 
ing you back against the cushions; this is the force of 
acceleration. 

Therefore 1 believe Mr. Poole’s statement should read 
“The high rate of acceleration and the period of time under 
that acceleration in order to reach the critical speed of 
25,000 mph would be too much for the human body to 
endure if you were trying to reach the moon in one flight.” 

Another minor error I came upon was where Mr. Poole 
stated that you wouldn't be able to hear yourself talk when 
you are in outer space. This is obviously incorrect as the 
sound of your voice will carry through the air of your space 
suit. 

Otherwise Mr. Poole’s article is very good and clears 
up many of the problems the beginning astronaut has. 

Donald Boelter 
Wisconsin Rapids (Wis.) H. S. 


(This is an excerpt from Don Boelter’s letter. Once again 
space does not permit us to publish all of it. But Don 
has caught us with our brackets awry and our acceleration 
out of order. It was your editor who slipped that bracketed 
phrase into Mr. Poole’s sentence and who misplaced the 
vital word “acceleration.” Mr. Poole makes the distinction 
between velocity and acceleration very clear. We think 
Don does, too, and have published his explanation for in- 
tested beginning astronauts.—Editors) 
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Filehock in Today’s Health 


“Quick, Mother, phone the sheriffi’’ 








Batters Up! 


HIS is the season for batting baseball stories about—that 

is, if you know of someone who knows some. And by good 
luck it happens this spring that our sports editor of Scholastic 
Magazines, Herman Masin, is putting the finishing touches 
on two manuscripts of sports stories. (One of these will 
appear as a TAB Club selection in the fall.) So here goes 
with a now-famous story about one of those sad and lonely 
characters, an umpire. 

Umpire Bill Guthrie was known for his justice, his wit, 
and his novel way of throwing players out of the game. One 
afternoon a batter who was angered by what he thought was 
a bad ball, hurled his bat high into the air. Guthrie cocked 
his head to follow the flight of the club. 

“If that bat comes down,” he drawled, “you're out of the 
game.” 


c co o 


The man in the blue suit doesn’t always get in the last 
word, however. Once in a while a quick-witted player will 
leave him speechless. 

There’s one about the time George Moriarty was umpiring 
for a Cleveland-Detroit game. A Cleveland rookie was up 
at the plate. He took one strike without protest. Then he 














Cavalli in Sport Magazine 
“Better hit a few long ones, George. Mom's watching today.” 


took another. Then a third. Before returning to the dugout, 
he turned to the umpire. “I beg your pardon,” he asked 
politely, “but how do you spell your name?” 

Surprised, Moriarty obliged, spelling his name out letter 
by letter. The rookie sighed. “Just as I thought, sir, only 
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one 1. 


Ten Misses 


Another time, an umpire was standing behind catcher 
Bubbles Hargrave. Bubbles growled at several of the ump’s 
calls, and the umpire had to admonish him. “Listen, Bub,” 
he muttered, “I’m entitled to miss ten a game.” 

“Okay, okay,” retorted the catcher, “but would you mind 
missing the other five on the other team?” 


Then there’s the story about manager Charlie Grimm of 
the Chicago Cubs. When a graying ump called a Cub out 
at the plate, several Chicago players made a dash for him. 

Manager Grimm quickly leaped out of the dugout. Laying 
a sympathetic hand on the ump’s head, he glared at his 
players and roared: “The first one who puts a finger on this 
blind old man is fined 50 bucks!” 


To give the umpires a rest, here’s one about Lefty Gomez. 
Rumor has it that as his fast ball hegan to slow down, Gomez 
was asked to take a salary cut from $22,500 to $7,500. “Tell 
you what I'll do,” Gomez told Colonel Ruppert. “You keep 
the salary and I'll take the cut.” 


In his heyday Gomez once watched a rookie pitcher un- 
load a gopher ball with the bases full. As the rookie walked 
to the showers, he stopped by Lefty. “Tell me, Mr. Gomez,” 
he said, “how would you have pitched that ball.” 

“Under an assumed name,” replied Gomez. 


Colorful Larry McLean used to catch for the Giants. Once 
a runner was trying to score on a single to right. He made 
a desperate slide, raising a cloud of dust. McLean was 
bowled over and the ball knocked out of his hand. The run- 
ner, however, missed the plate. 

Perceiving this, McLean scrambled after the ball, picked 
it up, and turned to make the tag. Alas, the dust was so thick 
he couldn't distinguish the runner from the umpire. All he 
could see were four feet. He tagged each foot as fast as he 
could. 


“I don’t know which of youse is which,” he exclaimed, 
“but one of youse is out!” 
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Teaching Suggestions for This Issue 


The Problem of Delinquency 


A Lesson Plan—‘‘The Restiess Ones” 
(p. 6) 


The author of this story states that 
he took the idea for his plot from a 
New York Times article reporting on 
sociologists’ explanations of the rise of 
juvenile delinquency in the U. S. He 
tells us that “the report stated: (1) 
that the rise in juvenile delinquency 
was among teen-agers in the fairly 
well-off middle classes and (2) these 
young people did not commit crimes 
for the money thus gained, but to 
satisfy something sick within them or 
the milieu from which they came.” The 
author's fictional treatment of the prob- 
lem of delinquency advances several 
points of view as to its causes. These 
points of view are discussed and ex- 
amined in the “Focus on Reading” sec- 
tion of Cavalquiz (p. 19). 

After students have worked with the 
Cavalquiz questions, they may be in- 
terested in a class discussion of the 
probable causes of juvenile delinquency 
in the U. S. The discussion may be 
conducted under the headings of three 
main questions: 

1. How serious is the problem of 
delinquency in the United States? In 
our own community? 

2. What do authorities consider to 
be some of the outstanding causes of 
juvenile delinquency? 

3. What, in your opinion, are some 
of the reasons behind teen-age crimes 
and misdemeanors? 

Following are some general facts re- 
cently published in the New York 
Times and New York Herald Tribune. 
These facts, most of them from the 
F. B. I., help to give an over-all picture 
of delinquency in the U. S.: 

1. In the U. S. at present more than 
1,000,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of 10 and 17 are classed as de- 
linquents each year. 

2. During the 1948-1952 period 
there was a 29% rise in juvenile delin- 
quency. 

3. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, re- 
cently estimated that 53% of the bur- 
glaries committed in the U. S. this year 
will be the work of persons under 18. 

4. It has been found that the great 
majority of young people who get into 
trouble with the law have had no 
church or church-school training. 

5. In 1951, 17% of all recorded crime 
in the U. S. was committed by boys 
and girls between the ages of 16 and 
21. Youths under 18 committed 24% 


of all the auto thefts, 19% of all bur- 
glaries. 

6. During the first six months of 
1952 more serious crimes are commit- 
ted by boys and girls 18 years old than 
by persons of any other age. 

Facts about juvenile delinquency in 
the local community may be gathered 
by interviewing or writing the chief of 
police, or juvenile probation officers— 
if there are such officers in your com- 
munity. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, 
ask students to discuss the long-range 
significance that our rising juvenile de- 
linquency rate might have in this coun- 
try, 


“A Writer’s Notebook” (p. 16) 


Somerset Maugham arrived at the 
ripe age of 80 in January, and the 
occasion of his birthday has presented an 
invitation to readers and critics to sum 
up the accomplishments of Maugham’s 
writing life. The accomplishments have 
Maugham has gained dis- 
a novelist, essayist, short- 


been many; 
tinction as 
story writer, playwright, and critic. 

The selections from Maugham’s note- 
book which appear in this issue pro- 
vide insight into how this well-known 
author collected the material which he 
used in his varied writings. They should 
prove valuable to students not only 
because they offer a glimpse into the 
workings of the creative mind, but also 
because they suggest a method of pro- 
cedure for the young person who is 
himself interested in writing. 

A note book or journal can be a 
writer's most valuable possession. In 
its pages he can record the observa- 
tions, reflections, and story-ideas which 


may finally germinate in a finished 
piece of work. 


Activities 

1. Ask students to discuss the ex- 
cerpts from Maugham’s notebook which 
appear in this issue, answering the fol- 
lowing questions: 

a. How does Maugham seem to get 
most of his ideas for stories? From his 
own experience and observation? From 
listening to other people? “Out of the 
blue”? 

b. For what reasons do you think 
that Maugham may have decided not 
to write each of the stories he de 
scribes in these selections? 

c. Which of the story ideas that 
Maugham describes do you think would 
have developed into the best story? 
Why? ‘Note: Some students may be 
interested in taking this story idea and 
developing it themselves—either as a 
complete short story, or in outline 
torm. 

2. More advanced students may be 
interested in the fuller discussion of 
the art of writing contained in Somer- 
set Maugham’s The Summing Up 
(available in 35c Mentor edition). 

3. Ask students who have seen one 
or more recent movies based on 
Maughaum’s short stories (Quartet, 
Trio) to report on these movies to the 
class. 

4. Suggest that 
journal of their own ton 
two weeks—making daily entries. Con 
tents: Any incidents they have ob 
served or read about that seem to have 
story possibilities; character sketches 
descriptions of places, atmospheres, 
moods, etc.; overheard dialogue; un 
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a period ot 
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usual words and phrases they have en- 
countered, 


TV Script 


“The Man Who Liked Dickens” 
(p. 26) 


This is a particularly suspense-filled, 
fast-moving script, which may be pre- 
sented either as a TV or radio program, 
or adapted for presentation in assembly. 

One of the interesting things about 
this script version of Evelyn Waugii's 
short story, The Man Who Liked Dick- 
ens, is the fact that the adapter changed 
the original ending. We have reprinted 
Waugh’s story ending so that students 
may compare the The 
‘Focus on Reading” section of Cavalquiz 
contains questions for discussion of the 
comparative effectiveness of the two 
endings. 


two versions, 


Activities 

1. After students have discussed the 
“Focus on Reading” questions, they 
may be interested in writing a new 
ending for the script, based on the orig- 
inal ending in the Waugh story. Or 
they may write an ending of their own 

different from either of the two end 
ings in this issue. 

2. If students are not familiar with 
Dickens’ work, have a classroom “Dick- 
ens Day.” Individual students will be 
responsible for reporting to the class on 
(a) biographical facts about Dickens, 
and (b) plots and characters of some 
of his best-known novels, such as Old 
Curiosity Shop, Oliver Twist, David 
Copperfield, Pickwick Papers, Nicholas 
Nickleby, Bleak House, Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, Barnaby Rudge, Little Dorrit, 
Great Expectations, A Tale of Two 
Cities, Hard Times, and Dombey and 
Son. 


World Under Water 
“The Silent World” (p. 32) 


Captain Cousteau’s book on his ex- 
periences underwater reflects a growing 
interest in underwater swimming. Last 
August The New Yorker “Talk of the 
Town” that “this summer 
marks the point at which the singular 
sport of swimming about underwater 
in ocean, lake, and pool passed from a 
fad to a craze... . 

“Flippers made their appearance on 
the Riviera 1936. Goggles had 
preceded them. . . . The reason one can 
see so much with goggles that is abso- 
lutely undetectable by the naked eye is 
that the goggles relieve the pressure 
of water against the eyeballs and thus 
eliminate distortion. The risk of seeing 
double has led to a general discarding 
of goggles in favor of the single-lens 
face mask, made of rubber and shatter- 
proof glass, which fits tightly over the 


observed 


circa 


eves, nose, and forehead. . Masks 
are forbidden, by the way, at New 
York State beaches, because there’s al- 
wavs a chance that water will get in- 
side and drown an inexperienced swim- 
mer. 

“If you intend to dive to a consid- 
erable depth, perhaps to spear or pho- 
tograph fish or simply to examine the 
wonders of marine fauna, you'll need 
an Aqua-Lung as well as a mask and 
flippers. The Aqua-Lung, invented in 
France, is basically a cylinder of com- 
pressed air, worn on the back, with a 
tube leading from the cylinder to the 
swimmer’s mouth. . . . 

“If you're content to paddle about 
on the surface and peer at whatever 
happens to pass through the water be- 
neath you. , . your gear should consist 
of flippers, a mask, and a snorkel, of 
which there are several varieties. The 
simplest is a plastic tube attached by 
a rubber band to the head. One end 
of the tube is gripped in the mouth and 
the other end remains well above 
water. A ball valve closes if you 
choose to make a dive or are caught in 
an unexpected swell.” 

Ask students interested in under- 
water swimming to report to the class 
on equipment needed, precautions that 
should be taken, and opportunities for 
engaging in the sport in the local com- 
munity. 


“The Roaring Twenties” 


“| Wanted to Be a Siren” (p. 12) 


The humor of this delightful essay 
by Cornelia Otis Skinner is fresh and 
contemporary. But it also evokes a pe- 
riod in U. S. life with which most pres- 
ent-day students are only vaguely fa- 
miliar, Miss Skinner refers to such 
movie stars of the ‘twenties as Clara 
Kimball Young and Theda Bara. She 
tells us that her verse was published in 
the now defunct magazines Delineator 
and the Literary Digest. 

Most students’ parents were teen- 
agers in the ‘twenties. To help recreate 
this period, suggest that your students 
“interview” their parents, asking them 
the following questions: 

1. What movie stars did you par- 
ticularly admire when you were in your 
teens? 

2. What popular songs do vou re- 
member from that period? (Some par- 
ents may have old sheet music which 
students can bring to class.) 

3. What dance steps were in vogue 
when you were in high school? 

4. What kinds of clothes were con- 
sidered especially “smooth” when you 
were in high school? 

5. In what particular ways was a 
teen-ager’s life different in the ‘twen- 
ties from what it is today? 


Other questions may be added to this 
list. Parents’ snapshots, taken in the 
‘twenties, may be brought to class. 
Magazines published in that period 
(the school library may have bound vol- 
umes) will also help to give a picture 
of the "twenties. 


Circus Poetry (p. 18) 


“The Circus Cats” and “Hazardous 
Occupations” present two poets’ views 
of the circus. 

Suggestions for analysis: 

“The Circus Cats.” For this poct the 
greatest source of fascination at a circus 
is the cats. The other performers, ani- 
mal and human, have somehow been 
tamed. But the cats go through their 
performances with an air of yielding 
without having been tamed. Their rest- 
less pacings suggest that they have re- 
tained the memory of a wild, free life. 

Point out how the structure of the 
poem reinforces the poet’s theme. The 
first four stanzas alternately paint a 
picture of the clowns, trapeze artists, 
and bareback riders, and contrast them 
with the eternally restless cats. The 
fifth stanza makes a conclusive state- 
ment about this contrast. The cats who 
pace “day by restless day” offer a denial 
of the illusion that “Man rules the 
earth and all is well.” 

“Hazardous Occupations.” Carl Sand- 
burg concerns himself with the circus 
artists who must never make mistakes. 
He describes the performances of the 
jugglers, club swingers, knife throwers, 
and trapeze artists. These are the men 
and women whose lives—and livelihood 
—depend upon their skill and daring. 
For all of these, a mistake may mean 
that they have lost their means of 
earning a living. And so “they live on 
hate and love’—their hopes depend on 
the love of the audience. 

Suggestions for discussion: 

Which of these two poems do you 
prefer? What are your reasons for your 
preference—images that give you a vivid 
picture of the circus? an underlying idea 
that gives vou food for thought? a more 
musical quality to the verse? Which 
poet do you think would have a better 
time at the circus? Why? 


Answers to ’Cavalquiz” Questions (pp. 19-22) 


Quick Quiz: “To Remember These 
Things”: 4-1; 4-2; X-3; 4-4; 4-5; 4-6; 
-7; X-8; 4-9; 4-10. “The Restless Ones”: 
1; 3; 4; 5; 7. “The Man Who Liked Dick- 
ens”: 1l-Henty; 2-Barnabas; 3-McMaster; 
4-Traddles; 5-Thompson. 

Have Fun with Words: I. 1-c; 2-g; 3-h; 
4-a; 5-b; 6-i; 7-j; 8-e; 9-d; 10-f. II. 1-in- 
flexibility; 2-supine; 3-benumbed; 4-quies- 
cent; 5-paralyzed; 6-torpid; 7-stupor; 8- 
stolid; 9-languidly; 10-apathetic. 
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Annual Scholastic 
Awards Issue 


HIS is the sixth annual student- 

written, student-illustrated issue of 
Literary Cavalcade. The contents have 
been selected from outstanding entries 
in the 1954 Scholastic Writing Awards; 
the art work and photographs won dis- 
tinction in the Scholastic Art Awards 
and the Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. 

We are proud of this issue; we believe 
that it reflects a lively, thoughtful, and 
talented teen-age generation. And we 
believe that it can serve a unique pur- 
pose in the English classroom— now and 
during the coming year. 


Lesson Plan 
Aims 

To use the Awards issue of Literary 
Cavalcade as an incentive to and guide 
for original writing by your students. 


1. When the Issue Arrives 


The immediate student _ interest 
aroused by the appearance of this issue 
in May can be used to good effect in 
the classroom in the following ways: 

A. Analyzing the contents as a means 
of encouraging students to attempt 
writing of their own. 

1. Have students discuss selections in 
the issue, answering the following ques- 
tions: What selections in this issue seem 
to be based directly upon the experi- 
ence of the writer? (Examples: “Under- 
ground Adventure,” p. 30; “My First 
Date,” p. 34; “I Like to Love Him,” 
p. 14; “White Football,” p. 12.) What 
selections “transform” or adapt (in 
fiction or verse, for example) experi- 
ences that the writer has probably had? 
(Examples: “Double Loss,” p. 18; 
poem, “But One Spring,” p. 26; “I 
Want the Works,” p. 7; “How High the 
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Comments from Our Judges . . . 


The Scholastic Writing Awards judges are busy people. They are 
actively and fruitfully engaged in the writing, editing, or teaching that 
has won them distinction. But the old advice that “It you want a job well 
done, ask a busy man to do it” has been justified time and again by our 
judges’ willingness to take the time to read and evaluate Awards entries. 
Their ballots, their criticisms of individual student manuscripts. their com- 
ments on the over-all merit of the entries, are gratifying evidence of their 
lively interest in the writings of young people. As a reflection of this interest, 
we would like to share with you the following sampling of comments from 
the judges’ ballots. 


Henry Beetle Hough (Essay): “For me the contest was difficult to judge 
this year because it seemed to me that all the entries were expressed 
in clear, unassuming English, without affectation or straining for effect.” 


Oe ne ee ee ee te tel 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin (Poetry): “I think this year’s crop is most en- 
couraging; more excellence in the conventional forms; more power and 
honesty in the f-eer verse. Not so much mannered writing. Above all, 
more difference between the different éntries. Congratulate the win- 
ners for me!” 


Lene 


Hansford Martin (Short Story): “I was surprised, generally, at the high per- 
centage of plot stories, which would indicate O. Henry is still more 
of an influence on the young than Hemingway. | am not sure this is 
a good thing. Nor did I find much evidence of any exciting concern 
with verbal style.” 


Wanda Orton Alden (Essay): “They are encouragingly better this year. The 
general tone and choice of subject seem on a higher plane than they 
have for several years.” 

Oscar Williams (Poetry): “If, as the Bible says, the iast shall be first, the 
real winners may very well be among the losers in this contest—for the 
only prize that counts, for the true poet, lies in the writing of the poem. 
In that most significant sense I have been enjoying the fine work of 
twenty winning poets.” 

J. Frank Dobie (Essay): “I consider the essays better written and maturer- 
minded than we had last year. An essay to be an essay must be some- 
thing more than a narrative, personal or otherwise. It should be 
reflective; no matter how much concerned with the ego of the writer, 
it should illumine life.” 


Eudora Welty (Short Story): “I enjoyed nearly all these stories. Most of 
them are well done, some of them very skillfully; nearly all seemed 
fresh, a good many showed nice insights and real feelings for place, 
character, or atmosphere.” 
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Moon,” p. 5.) What selections seem to 
be purely the products of the writer's 
imagination? (Note: With the possible 
exceptions of “Envy,” p. 16, and “Regi- 
cide,” p. 10, the writers in this issue 
may be said to have written from their 
own experiences and observations. ) 

2. After examining the subject-matter 
content of the issue, discuss these ques- 
tions with students: What advantages 
does a writer have when he writes di- 
rectly from his own experience? At 
what disadvantage does he find himself 
when he attempts to describe people, 
places, and situations that he has no 
immediate knowledge of? 


B. Observing student writers’ use of 
details as a motivation for writing short 
paragraph impressions. 

1. Use selections from the issue to 
point out the function of selective detail 
in writing. Have students analyze, for 
example, the use of detail in “Dust to 
Dust” (p. 8)—listing the details (i.e., 
railroad tracks, muskrat, sounds, snake, 
etc.) that serve to convey the quality 
of the afternoon adventure that the 
writer describes. Or ask students to 
list the details py which the writer of 
“Regicide” (p. 10) makes us “see” the 
underwater scene of his story. 

2. Discuss details as symbols that 
“bring home” and make immediate an 
idea, description, or feeling that might 
otherwise remain abstract. Ask students 
to write paragraphs in which they ex- 
press an abstract idea in terms of de- 
tails. 

3. Suggest that students keep a sum- 
mer journal, in which thev enter short 
paragraphs such as those they have 
written in class. The journal may be 
kept all summer or for a shorter period— 
a week, for instance. Subjects described 
may include character impressions; de- 
scriptions of places visited, events or 
situations observed; random thoughts; 
descriptions of moods; analyses of per- 
sonal experiences. Such a journal can 
be “grist for the mill” in the writing 
students will do during the coming 
school year. 


Il. Looking Back on the Year 

A. Summing up classwork. 

The Awards issue will provide a 
point of perspective from which to 
evaluate class work in composition dur- 
ing the past year. Subjects that have 
been discussed in class (clarity of or- 
ganization, simplicity of expression, use 
of vivid words, etc.) may be listed on 
the board. The contents of the issue 
may then be evaluated in the light of 
these standards 

B. Reviewing “Composition Capers.” 
Students who have followed the “Com- 
position Capers” articles in the 1953- 
54 Literary Cavalcade may enjoy seeing 
how the various aspects of good writing 


discussed in these articles have been 
put into practice by the student writers. 


Ill. Looking Ahead to Next Year 


The Awards issue of Literary Caval- 
cade carries a May dateline but it is by 
no means “dated.” It can be used ef- 
fectively throughout the coming schoo! 
year as a supplement to class work in 
writing. 

If your English department owns a 
complete set of copies of this issue, 
you will have individual copies avail- 
able for students in your next year’s 
classes. Otherwise, it will be possible 


* to work from your own copy. Or you 


may be able to ubtain additional copies 
from students. In any event, the Awards 
issue can be a backbone of a term or 
semester unit in writing. 

A. Writing Unit: Study of forms of 
writing. 

Have students discuss the examples 
of each form of writing (short story, 
short short story, essay, etc.) which 
appear in this issue, answering the 
following questions: What form did the 
writers seem to handle most success- 
fully, on the whole? Does this form 
allow certain freedoms that make it 
easier for an amateur to master? What 
form seemed to you to be most difficult, 
to present the most problems to the 
writer? Which form did you yourself 
most enjoy reading? Through class dis- 
cussion, draw up definitions of each 
form of writing appearing in the issue. 

B. Writing Unit: Exploring Experi- 
ence for Subject-Matter. 

Begin with the question: What 
meaningful experiences have you had 
that might provide you with material 
for written interpretation? Point out 
that certain general experiences may be 
said to be common to all teen-agers: the 
process of growing up intellectually, so- 
cially; the acquiring of a sense of respon- 
sibility. Many of the teen-age writers 
whose work is included in this issue 
have described these general experi- 
ences through specific situations which 
make the experiences real. “Double 
Loss” (p. 18), for example, uses a dra- 
matic track-meet situation to describe 
how one boy comes finally to an under- 
standing of the necessity for thinking 
of others as well as himself. 

Ask students to think of incidents 
and experiences that stand out for them 
as having had some special reference 
to their own development. For example: 
Have you ever known anyone who did 
or said something that has had an influ- 
ence on your own thinking? Has a 
hobby or outside interest helped you to 
know yourself better, or to form goals 
for the future? Have there been any 
developments in your family situation 
that have meant that you have had to 
assume added responsibilities? Can you 
think of any snecific experience with 


friends that have taught you something 
about understanding and getting along 
with other people? 

Suggest that students draw up lists 
of meaningful experiences that might 
lend themselves to stories, poems, es- 
says, etc. Have them present their lists 
to the class, letting the class voice its 
opinion as to which experience would 
be most interesting to read about. 

C. Writing Unit: Conference and 
Workshop. 

The student is now at the stage 
where he is ready to consider begin- 
ning a longer piece of writing. At this 
stage, individual conferences between 
student and teacher can be extremely 
helpful. Time may not permit scheduled 
conferences in the teacher's office, but 
in lieu of these, the teacher may confer 
with students during workshop-type 
class periods. 

The workshop period serves many 
purposes. It helps the student to get 
started on his writing project, so that 
he can more easily continue it outside 
during homework periods. It provides 
the teacher an opportunity to guide the 
student in his work methods, and to 
make suggestions while the work is still 
being written. 

During the workshop period, stu- 
dents who have encountered special 
problems, or who wish to “try out” the 
effect of certain passages, may confer 
with the rest of the class in a “question- 
and-answer” session set aside toward 
the end of the period. 

After you have added your own 
comments and corrections to the manu- 
scripts thus evaluated, return them to 
students for revision. 

The completed and revised manu- 
scripts may then be collected in a class 
“book,” and students may vote on the 
selections they consider outstanding. 
Superior work may be entered in the 
1955 Scholastic Writing Awards. 


Cavalquiz Answers (pp. 43-44) 
I. a-5; b-1; c-2; d-4; e-1; f-3; g-5; h-2 
i-4; j-5; k-3. II. a-3; b-1; c-2; d-1; e-3; f- 
III. a-4; b-1; c-2; d-3; e-4; f-2; g-l; h-3; i- 


Apology 

We have learned with regret that 
the story “Johnny Takes a Stand,” 
which appeared as an original student- 
written story in the March issue of 
Literary Cavalcade, was not voriginal. 
The story appeared in the Young Cath- 
olic Messenger magazine (March 27, 
1953), and was written by Irving Leiber- 
man, to whom we hereby apologize. 

We try to protect ourselves, and the 
students and teachers who use Literary 
Cavalcade, by making a careful check 
of the originality of all student work 
that we publish. In asking for the 
teacher’s verification of work submitted 
to the Scholastic Writing Awards and 
to Literary Cavalcade, we request that 
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AT OUR CORNER 


NCE a year in May, Scholastic Mag- 
azines play host to the members of 
their Editorial Advisory Boards for an 
important two-day conference. This 
year the conference will be held on 
May 22-23 at the Scholastic offices, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 

At these annual sessions the contents 
of all our magazines during the past 
year are reviewed and evaluated. Edi- 
torial problems and programs for the 
coming year are presented by the edi- 
tors and critically discussed. The entire 
editorial staff participates, and our edi- 
tors and writers profit immensely by 
the wisdom and experience of our ad- 
visers. 

Our six classroom magazines have a 
total of 31 members on their Editorial 
Advisory Boards: eight for Senior Scho- 
lastic and World Week, our senior social 


studies magazines; five each for Practi- 
cal English, Junior Scholastic, and Lit- 
erary Cavalcade; and eight for News- 
Time, our publication for the middle 
elementary grades. 

The majority of our Board members 
are classroom teachers of English, So- 
cial Studies, or elementary grades. 
Others ar¢ subject supervisors in city 
school systems, curriculum experts, 
principals, and professors from = uni- 
versity schools of education. Approxi- 
mately half the members retire each 
year, in order to maintain continuity 
from year to year, and to provide a 
constant influx of fresh abilities and in- 
terests. 

In addition to the magazines, a spe- 
cial conference is held in conjunction 
with the meetings for advisers on the 
Teen-Age Book Club, Scholastic’s 


CORBIN 


wholly owned book subsidiary. Teach- 
ers having experience with the organi- 
zation of teen-age book clubs in their 
schools are consulted on choice of titles 
and related problems of book distribu- 
tion. 

Every June, after the meetings of the 
subject-matter advisory boards, the 
executives of Scholastic also meet with 
the members ‘of the National Advisory 
Council. This group is composed of 
leading school administrators, city and 
state superintendents, and high school 
principals. It considers broad problems 
of publication policy from the stand- 
point of administration. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





(Continued from preceding page) 
the teacher consider the following ques- 
tions: Has other work by this student 
suggested that he is capable of attain- 
ing the standard represented by this 
manuscript? Did you have an oppor- 
tunity to see the manuscript in its rough 
draft stage? Do you believe that the 
work is original? 

Unfortunately, neither the teacher 
nor the editors of Literary Cavalcade 
can always be sure that a guarantee 
of originality is absolute. The psychol- 
ogy of plagiarism is complex, and does 
not admit of easy solutions. Some stu- 
dents rall into the habit of copying 
homework, or cheating on tests, without 
suffering the disapproval of their class- 
mates. Plagiarism is often a logical re- 
sult of such moral laxitv. Other stu- 


dents, while recognizing the seriousness 
of plagiarism, would not consider it an 


offense comparable to stealing money. 


This kind of moral confusion seems 
to offer a partial explanation of why 
students plagiarize. Other explanations 
point to undue pressures exerted upon 
the student by parents and _ teachers 
who are over-zealous for him to receive 
honors. 

We are convinced that the Scholastic 
Writing Awards offer an incentive to 
student achievement which far over- 
balances the harm done by occasional 
instances of plagiarism. In any case, it 
does not seem likely that the Awards 
program provides a greater invitation 
to plagiarism than a store-counter does 
to shop-lifting. Those of us who are 
involved in education realize that our 


chief concern must be with the factors 
that form and strengthen a young per- 
son’s character. 

When an instance of plagiarism has 
been reported to us in the past, we 
have notified the student’s principal and 
teacher, leaving it to them to explain 
the seriousness of the matter. We have 
never publicized the student’s name, 
and have requested of him only that he 
return any cash award and certificates 
that he may have received. This is the 
first time that we have published a 
public reference to a student plagiar- 
ism. We do so now because our recent 
experience has made us increasingly 
aware that the criminal nature of 
plagiarism has not been sufficiently 
brought home to all young people. 

—Eprrors or Lrrernary CavaLcape 








And to teachers, too— 
congratulations! 


@ One purpose of the Scholastic Writing Awards 
is to recognize student talent. But when a stu- 
dent’s work wins honors another kind of recog- 
nition is also due. For a top-ranking entry sug- 
gests the skill of a good teacher—his ability to 
encourage, to criticize, to motivate. 

The five teachers whose pictures appear on 


Sylvia Kurson 
Horace Greeley H. S. 
Chappaqua, New York 


Five Awards 


SHORT SHORT STORY: Priscilla Torsleff; Faith Jenkins; 
Helen Durgin @ ESSAY: Richard G. Jaeger; Deborah 
Wickes 


Two Honorable Mentions 


this page have had the satisfaction of seeing their 
students win three or more top honors in the 
1954 Scholastic Writing Awards. We offer them 
our congratulations. And in doing so, we also 
congratulate the hundreds of other teachers 
throughout the country who are also committed 
to development of the abilities of their students. 


Harold Keables 


South High School 
Denver, Colorado 


Four Awards 


SHORT SHORT STORY: Elaine Von Werder e@ 
STORY: Judy Huhta e@ 
Randol 


SHORT 
ESSAY: Kenneth Hause; Steve 


Three Honorable Mentions 


SHORT STORY: Gail Piller @ ESSAY: Priscilla Torsleff POETRY: Elaine Von Werder @ ESSAY: Kenneth Hause 


@ SHORT SHORT STORY: Elaine Von Werder 


Mollie R. G. Epstein 
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Mory L. Taft 
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Four Awards 

ESSAY: Phyilis N. Weiner 

POETRY: Steven Vinaver, Joey Neugro- 
schel, Shawna Tropp 


Three Awards 

SHORT STORY: Joanne Hardy 
POETRY: E. Gene Smith 
ESSAY: Joanne Hardy 


Two Awards 


SHORT SHORT STORY: Barbara Romnes 
SHORT STORY: Owen Terry, Jr. 


One Honorable Mention 
ESSAY: Neil Horton 
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